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I 
The Influence of an Older Brother 


Justus Falckner was discovering America. From the deck of the 
ship which was bringing him up the Delaware River, he was sizing 
up the New World. He was not alone, as he compared his native 
Germany with the vista which unrolled before him. He was able 
to turn to his brother, Daniel, and point out to him how very 
little man seemed to have done to the vast expanse of woodland 
which crowned the low bluffs on the right, and swelled into forested 
hills above the marshland along the river on the left. His brother 
was there to hear his remark about the fields of golden stubble, 
from which the grain had lately been harvested. These tiny patches 
of yellow seemed insignificant in the endless throng of trees. 

Throughout the nearly twenty-eight years of his life he had been 
influenced by this older brother. It was this brother who had trans- 
planted him from his native soil. There was a deep understanding 
between them, one of those relationships which was so much a 
part of their lives that there was little need to make it explicit. 
Though they had been separated for long periods, this partnership, 
which knit them together this August day in 1700, had gone back 
to the parsonage in Langen-Reimsdorf in which they were born. 

Except for a few scraps of information in college catalogues, 
the ascription of hymns to his authorship, and a stray hint here and 
there in letters and his one book, almost all we know about Justus 
Falckner, up to August, 1700, when he reached America, must 
be derived from the much better documented story of Daniel 
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Falckner.! Yet these hints give us a more than fleeting glimpse of 
that Old World which he left that day, and help us to understand 
his life of devoted service in the New World to which he came. 

There was much more than biological kinship between the two 
brothers. They had been molded in the same family tradition. 
Daniel, because he was six years older, was able to remember their 
father, the Reverend Daniel Falckner,”? but Justus, who was born 
November 22, 1672, could hardly remember his father, for that 
father had died when Justus was two years old.* But though he 
could recall no vivid mental image of him, the boy grew up with 
that father a constant influence in his life. The library left by the 
elder Falckner was kept together as one collection. For its time it 
was an impressive assemblage of books. In it were volumes on 
science, philosophy, and history, as well as the theological works 
which were the tools of the pastor’s professional work. 

The parsonage had its typical atmosphere, which was always 
about the growing boys. These Falckners were no fly-by-night 
parsons. They had been identified with the village of Langen- 
Reimsdorf and its church ever since the days of the Thirty Years’ 
War, which had ended half a century before Justus started for 
America. The grandfather of the brothers, the Reverend Christian 
Falckner, had been pastor of the congregation in that little Saxon 
village.* An older brother, Paul Christian, born February 2, 1662, 
had already entered the ministry of the Lutheran Church. The 
mother of the three brothers was the daughter of a pastor. They 
all shared the heritage of a great professional and religious tradition. 

By the year 1700, the ministry of the Lutheran Church had 
established itself through six generations of splendid service. These 
young men could well be proud of the accomplishments of the 
class from which they had sprung. The standard of attainment set 
before the aspirant to the Lutheran ministry was indeed high in 
the intellectual field. Lutheranism had arisen in a university and 
had been led by a professor. Following the emphasis of their 


1 Julius Friederich Sachse, Justas Falckner, p. 3. 

3 [bid., p. 13. 

3 Julius Friederich Sachse, Curieuse Nachrichten von Pennsylvanien, p. 33. 
“ Sachse, Just. Falck., p. 13. 
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founder, the Lutherans had little use for or patience with an igno- 
rant ministry. The tendency of enthusiasts to get off on a spur 
track of mere emotion had been scotched when Miinzer and Carl- 
stadt had made the first move in that direction. The parsonage at 
Langen-Reimsdorf had embodied this tradition. Behind the brothers 
lay solid learning, orthodoxy, respectable behavior. 

It was not this solidity which brought Daniel Falckner to 
America, and which brought Justus along with him on a second 
trip, after a visit to the fatherland. Lutheran orthodoxy had done 
what many a well-worked-out system does. It had entrenched itself 
behind a Maginot Line of theological definition. “The tendency 
was to center assurance in Truth as expressed in pure doctrine and 
grasped by the intellect... . Faith was more an intellectual accept- 
ance of a certain body of doctrine than a heart that relied entirely 
on the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.”® The roaring fire of spir- 
itual zeal which had burned in the souls of the great leaders of 
the Reformation had been banked to a comfortable glow. By this 
subdued fire the theologians warmed themselves, much as Peter 
did in the courtyard of the high priest’s house while his Lord was 
being put to shame. 

The very year Daniel Falckner was born, 1666, something hap- 
pened akin to what took place when Christ looked on Peter, as 
the cock crew, and the denying apostle went out and wept. There 
arose in Germany a great spiritual rebirth which historians call 
Pietism. It was born when Daniel Falckner was born, and they 
both grew to maturity at about the same time. It was this Pietism 
which, by its very explosive force, blew Daniel out of Orthodoxy, 
wafted him to America, and was now bringing Justus to the New 
World. 

Pietism was a reaction against the very solidity of orthodox 
Lutheranism, which, because of its massive solidity and intellectual 
completeness, could not bring the warmth of religion into every- 
day life. In this new warmth and resilience the Falckner brothers 
sailed forth into a new world. 


5Lars P. Qualben, The Lutheran Church tn Colontal America (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1940), p. 95. 
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Pietism is not just something which once stirred men’s hearts 
in Germany over two centuries ago. It is much more than some- 
thing in the past. It lives in the souls of millions of Americans 
today. The things which it advocated are a matter of habit and a 
control of behavior for half the population of the United States 
today. It was no mere wind of emotion which blew itself out, but 
a spiritual revolution. This movement transformed the Protestant 
churches from the institutions which were set up at the Reforma- 
tion into the familiar organizations which were the usual things 
in nineteenth-century America. 

There is no religious upheaval which has had so profound an 
effect on the average Protestant in America as Pietism, and there 
is none of comparable importance about which the average Prot- 
estant knows less. The ordinary Christian in America, who belongs 
to the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, or other “evangelical” 
church, has inherited a procedure in the leading of his religious 
life, both personal and corporate, which is in part the direct result 
of Pietism, and, for the rest, is formed and molded by the same 
movement. If one were to ask one of these gentlemen, or partic- 
ularly one of these ladies, to name in honesty the most typical 
religious routine and religious attitude, the response would be: 
the revival, the prayer meeting, family worship. The beliefs would 
be: that the minister must be an outstanding Christian, not only 
in knowledge and moral purity, but especially in “religious experi- 
ence”; that it is the duty of “professing Christians” to seek to “win 
souls” and “do personal work”; that the preaching at public wor- 
ship must “strike the evangelistic note”; that it is the duty of all 
Christians to “work for missions.” While there is a little of all 
this in the churches that emerged from the Reformation, the major 
emphasis on all of them is the direct result of Pietism. 

The American evangelical church member who holds these 
things so firmly may know much about John Wesley, Roger Wil- 
liams, John Knox, John Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards, but he 
is only slightly aware, or, indeed, totally ignorant of the Pietists 
and their founder, Philip Jakob Spener. Even Lutherans, who could 
be proud of starting the show, know too little of either the move- 
ment or its founder. Wesley and Edwards are mainly of importance 
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because they introduced the way of Spener to English-speaking 
peoples. The other founding fathers are misunderstood, even by 
their followers, because those followers see them through the haze 
of star dust which the Pietists left across their spiritual horizon. 


We have said that Daniel Falckner and Pietism were of about 
the same age. Philip Jakob Spener began his work at Frankfort 
on the Main in 1666, the year in which Daniel Falckner was born.® 
This Lutheran clergyman placed his main emphasis on the per- 
sonal conversion followed by true Christian conduct in every- 
day life. He advocated the priesthood of all the believers, espe- 
cially as exercised by lay people in practical church work, such as 
religious instruction, mutual edification and concern for the salva- 
tion of others. He encouraged more gentleness and love among 
denominations, and the purging of theological discussion of the 
contentious spirit. He demanded that the theological students 
should be “saved men,” and that their schools should be workshops 
of the Holy Spirit. He taught that preaching should be the im- 
planting of saving faith, and that true faith must bear fruit in 
good works. He promoted interest in Sunday schools, in cate- 
cchetical instruction and Protestant confirmation. He quickened 
interest in prayer meetings and Bible study and fought for the 
privilege of private devotional meetings. He opposed dances, card 
playing, and the theater, and inculcated moderation in food, drink, 
and dress. He sti:red up much interest in missions on behalf of the 
Jews and the heathen. 

The backbone of Spener’s Pietism was the meeting of small, 
intimate groups. Usually these are called in English, “house meet- 
ings.’ As they multiplied in Germany they became a string of 
power houses which electrified German Christianity. All over the 
country little groups got together. Sometimes the local pastor 
himself favored them, and sometimes he opposed them. Though 
they generated a great new surge of devotion, they also created 
friction by magnifying the contrast between the “converted” and 
the “unconverted.” * All through the first twenty years of the life 

®Qualben, op. cit., pp. O8ff. Charles M. Jacobs, Story of the Church (Philadelphia, 


Pa., United Lutheran Publication House, 1925), p. 312. 
TQualben, op. cét., p. 99. 
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of Daniel Falckner, the Pietist movement grew, and the opposition 
to it rose. The struggle entered its critical phase in 1686, when 
Daniel was twenty years old. In that year Spener came to Dresden, 
capital of Electoral Saxony, the home state of the Falckners, to be 
head court preacher. 

At the court of John George III, Elector of Saxony, Spener 
found no such plastic material for the manufacture of saints as 
that with which he had worked hitherto. His call to piety made 
the courtiers uneasy. The uneasiness grew to alarm and opposition. 
Daniel Falckner saw the struggle from the viewpoint of a univer- 
sity student. He was at the University of Leipzig, the intellectual 
center of Saxony. He attached himself to the following of the 
Pietist leader there, August Hermann Francke. In 1687 Francke 
experienced a very sudden conversion preceded by a great spiritual 
struggle and conviction of sin. His conversion was so real and 
vivid that he could state accurately its time and place.® His fol- 
lowers, considering his experience to be the standard, were fre- 
quently severe and unjust in their judgment of the “unconverted.” 
Francke’s activity at Leipzig produced a group organized for the 
scholarly and devotional study of the Scriptures. Francke was pop- 
ular and the society grew. The challenge of the Pietists to the 
orthodox at Leipzig was met by rigorous action. Francke was for- 
bidden to teach, and, in 1689, was expelled from the city. 

After being ejected from Leipzig, Francke started all over again 
at Erfurt. Daniel Falckner went along with him and helped in 
recruiting a house meeting in that city. At Erfurt the wild-eyed 
side of Pietism came into prominence. Emotion, ecstatic states, 
visions, trances, prophecies were encouraged. The prima donna 
of the troupe was “the Erfurt Prophetess,’ Anna Marie Schuckart. 
Daniel delighted in all this funny business and also indulged in 
visions and trances. However, neither the prophetess’ second sight, 
nor Francke’s learning, nor the earnestness of the Pietists could 
recommend them to the staid burghers of the city. So shocked 
were they by the strange behavior that soon Francke and his help- 
ers were sent packing, and the curtain was rung down on another 
and a very short chapter in the history of Pietism. 


8 Ibid., p. 100. 


In the year 1691 solid Saxon respectability had triumphed, but 
clear-sighted Prussian realism provided a refuge. The Elector of 
Saxony was only too glad to be helped out of a ticklish situation. 
He had a chaplain who was so popular in some quarters that it 
would be unwise to dismiss him, and so disliked in other quarters 
that it was unsafe to keep him. The preacher wouldn’t quit, and 
while his boss didn’t wish to discharge him, at the same time he 
didn’t wish to keep him. Frederick III, the Elector of Brandenburg, 
arranged for Spener to be called to St. Nicholas’ Church in Berlin. 
Thus the deadlock between the prince and the parson was broken. 
This transfer of the leader to another state, which was at least 
tolerant of Pietism, began a new phase in the history of the move- 
ment, and this change determined the careers of the Falckner 
brothers. 

Frederick III provided in the new University of Halle a refuge 
for Pietist scholars and students. Among those chosen to teach at 
Halle was August Hermann Francke, who in 1691 was given 
the post of Professor of Oriental Languages. In order to support 
himself he took the suburban parish of Glaucha. Here he developed 
a charity school, an orphanage, and numerous other institutions. 
During the years that followed, Glaucha became the nerve center 
of Pietism, and the mantle of Spener was gently eased over to the 
shoulders of Francke. 

Responsibilities and duties of Halle sobered Francke. As the 
weight of his task bore down upon him, he began to edge away 
from emotional excesses. This change of policy had a direct effect 
on young Daniel Falckner. Neither Spener nor Francke wanted 
this promising youth to develop into a mere expert in ecstatic 
states. The man who really cured him of becoming “psychic” was 
Henrich Bernhard Koster. Koster was himself crazy enough to 
lead anyone else back to sanity. In the spring of 1693 Spener was 
able to report to Francke that Koster had cured Daniel Falckner 
of seeing visions. 

Daniel Falckner’s contact with Koster brought him to America. 
K6ster was of a very curious circle of Pietist intellectuals which 
revolved around Johann Jakob Zimmerman.’ This very brilliant 


® Allegemeine Deutsche Biographie, article on Zimmermao. 
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man was a daring innovator in the field of science, an accomplished 
mathematician, and withal a dabbler in pseudoscientific maunder- 
ings. He had been a Lutheran pastor, and had been deposed. He 
had been a professor in more than one university, and had been 
dismissed. In 1689 he had gotten so far down that he earned his 
living as a “corrector” for a printing establishment. He advocated 
the Copernician system of the universe, and made a model to dem- 
onstrate it. The Pietist preaching of the coming of Christ and 
the millennium attracted him. He applied his fine mathematical 
mind to calculating the time table of the symbolic beasts of Daniel 
and Revelation. He figured that the millennium was about due to 
begin and that the personal return of Christ was at hand. This 
conviction drew him and his high-brow Pietist friends into an 
ambitious project. 

The circle of religious enthusiasts, with their precious learning 
adding to their imaginings of what was expected of them, felt that 
Germany was no place in which to prepare themselves to meet 
their Lord. Through the German advertising of its Proprietor, 
William Penn, Pennsylvania came to the notice of this group. 
Here they projected a colony where they felt sure that they could 
better ready themselves for the impending events. Arrangements 
were made, and they got as far as Rotterdam in 1693, when Zim- 
merman died. The Allegemeine Deustche Biographie gives his 
widow credit for getting them aboard ship and off to the New 
World. Késter went along, and with him Daniel Falckner. 

Since they expected the end of the world soon, the deep ravine 
of the Wissahickon west of Germantown, which these pilgrims 
had secured, was not unsuited to their taste. Had they expected to 
develop the land and expand the settlement, the poor soil and the 
steep hills would have been a handicap. They found it ideal for a 
temporary halting place. The cliffs had caves for hermitages and 
the place was so wild that even the neighboring settlers kept away. 
Each refugee could have privacy, even from his fellow hermits. 
Each could meditate, speculate, and cleanse his heart in solitude. 

Despite these ideal conditions all did not go well with the com- 
munity. Such a group of brilliant individualists could hardly be 
expected to get along with the Quakers in Philadelphia, the other 
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Germans in Germantown, or even with one another. Koster was 
the man who spoiled the beautiful adventure. He started Lutheran 
services in Germantown, and got in trouble with the Kzrchlein at 
that village, which was trying to unite German Pietists, Low Dutch 
Mennonites, and some persons of Quaker tendency, in a sort of 
community church. Then Késter moved his meetings to Philadel- 
phia. Some of the Quakers began to yearn for sacraments, and 
Koster immersed them in the river. This angered the Quakers. 
Keith, a brilliant young Quaker, started a movement for more 
regularity than was common in Quaker meetings. Koster encour- 
aged this movement and out of it grew an Anglican congregation. 
The Quakers became more displeased. Pastorius, the boss of Ger- 
mantown, threw up his job as representative of the Frankford 
Land Company which had settled Germantown. Koster also with- 
drew, attempted to start a Lutheran colony elsewhere, failed at 
that, and returned to Germany. 

It was evident that there would have to be a reorganization all 
around. Someone must go to Germany to get things straightened 
out. Daniel Falckner was chosen for this mission. This tells some- 
thing about him. He was among the younger members of the 
group, but there seemed to be confidence in his ability. Perhaps 
it was also felt that his association with Francke gave him con- 
tacts which would be helpful. Daniel’s mission to the Fatherland 
in 1699 took him to Rotterdam to visit Penn’s representative, 
Benjamin Furly; to Liibeck and Amsterdam, to Frankfort on the 
Main to confer with the Frankfort Land Company; and brought 
him a long visit with Francke at Glaucha.”® 

At Glaucha, an older and more mature Francke took counsel 
with Daniel Falckner regarding very practical matters. Pietism 
was growing up, and the crown prince of Pietism was taking 
thought about the destiny of the following that was becoming 
more and more his own. Colonization of refugee Pietists in Amer- 
ica was becoming a matter of business and administration, and not 
just a lovely dream. There were prospective colonists, with some 
money to invest, who needed down-to-earth information on what 
to bring with them and what to leave behind, and how much 


20 Sachse, Just. Falck., p. 30. 


money to provide for passage and maintenance after arriving. 
Francke and Daniel went over this business very thoroughly. 

There were already press releases, mostly from Penn’s organiza- 
tion, intended to attract colonists, and to sell land to them. Francke 
read this material and felt that there was need of information from 
a man who had been on the ground. Daniel filled the specifications 
perfectly. As Francke read the sales literature of the real estate 
promoters, and eagerly scanned the letters which came from Amer- 
ica, he took notes, in the form of questions. To these he added 
others, relayed to him by those who were curious about the New 
World. At the time Daniel arrived there were about six dozen 
of them. Francke laid these questions before him. The answering 
of them raised other questions, so that the final number was over 
a hundred. Daniel Falckner embodied the questions and their. 
answers in a small book, which was published under the title, 
Curieuse Nachrichten von Pennsylvanien (Curious Information 
from Pennsylvania).’* This published “quiz program” gives us the 
reaction of an average German colonist in the province at that 
time. The book, Daniel’s only known adventure in authorship, 
was destined to bring things into the path of his brother during 
his ministry. 

At last the two brothers were reunited, after at least seven years 
of separation. It is quite possible that Justus had been at Leipzig 
before the explosion which blew Francke out of that city to Erfurt, 
whence he bounced to his final field of labor at Halle. If so, it 
had been ten years since the brothers had seen much of each other. 
The youngest of the Falckner brothers came to Halle shortly 
after Francke took up his post there, and Spener’s letter to Francke 
regarding Daniel’s being cured of seeing visions, in the spring of 
1693, shows that wherever he was, Daniel was not in Halle. 

Whether it was seven or ten years, the reunion of the two 
brothers ended a long period of uncertainty for Justus. So insecure 
had he been during the period that he seems to have moved about 
a good deal, and we have only hints of his movements. He had 
matriculated at the University of Halle, January 20, 1693, appar- 


11 Sachse, Cur. Nach., Introd. 
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ently under the sponsorship of Christian Thomasius.’? This bril- 
liant teacher was no Pietist, but so sincere and clever a demolisher 
of what an American would call “bunk” that he had been forced 
out of Leipzig about the time of the Pietist purge. Thomasius 
opposed the use of torture in obtaining evidence, advocated the 
permission of intermarriage of Lutheran and Reformed people, 
lectured in German instead of Latin, and published a magazine, 
Monatsgesprache, which assailed many phases of the pompous front 
of respectability. Of course he couldn’t last at Leipzig, but he too 
found a place in Halle. It is quite possible that Justus had been 
with him at Leipzig. 

In the persons of these two teachers of his youth, Francke and 
Thomasius, we catch the two very different sides of the develop- 
‘ment of Justus Falckner. On the one side was the well-ventilated 
mind of Thomasius, guiding him to a clear vision of the world 
in which he lived. On the other side was the deep piety of Francke, 
which lured the young man to the exploration of the spiritual 
world which to the master Pietist was as near and as vividly sensed 
as the mundane sphere in which he was so active and so efficient. 
This double leading may be the key to the fact that the mature 
Justus Falckner was much more than just another Pietist. Once 
in his later career he sided with the conservatives against the 
Pietists. In his last days he took a firm stand against a wild-eyed 
exhorter, who had great personal convictions, but presented a 
sorry picture of shifty double talk to his followers and neighbors. 
In the months that were to follow his landing in America, he 
pulled away from the “mystics of the Wissahickon” and pulled 
Daniel with him. The extremes of emotionalism had no great 
power over him, and he kept his head amid the windy gusts of 
excitement which blew about him throughout his life. Francke 
has always gotten his due from German Lutherans in America. 
Perhaps Thomasius has been overlooked because there is so little 
documentary evidence, compared with the mountains of stuff about 
Francke. But his clear sanity was not lost on Justus. 

This sanity did not cramp the spiritual development of the 
young student at Halle. Probably it aided it. The evidence that 


18 Sachse, Just. Falck., p. 14. 
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he took a large share in the devotional life of the Pietist fellowship 
is found in his hymns, some of which Francke included in a col- 
lection which he issued. One of these hymns, much reduced in 
volume, and somewhat bleached in translation, still has a place 
in the Hymnal of the United Lutheran Church.’* The stirring 
challenge of its opening lines: “Rise, ye children of salvation,” 
brings back the youthful Falckner, as he took up the gage of battle 
against the hosts of evil. 

After leaving Halle, Justus drifted about in various places: 
Liibeck, Rostock, Schleswig and Holstein; doing odd jobs, teach- 
ing, trying to fit into the society of the Germany of his day. The 
total result of this quest for a field of useful work in his own 
country was so negative that there seemed to be little to be left 
behind if he cut loose from the fatherland. However, what he 
brought with him from these years came in handy in his later 
years. The Lutherans in New York, to whom he was to minister, 
had their origin to a large extent in that northern fringe of flat 
country, and their Dutch was tinged with the Frisian speech, which 
still lingered, fading into the Danish of the colonists from still 
farther north. Husum, Witbeek, Falkenberg, Hollenbeck, Ecken- 
foerde, were not just names to him. He knew just what sort of 
places they were. Later when he met Volckert van Witbeek, 
Frans van Husum, Abram van Valckneburg, Jan Hollenbeck, the 
names would conjure up the picture of snug villages on the great 
northern plain. When he laid Elsken Neven from Eckenfoerde in 
the earth of New York, he remembered the native soil in which 
rested her kindred across the sea. 

Thus it came about that when Daniel asked him to come to 
America with him, Justus had nothing to leave but much to bring 
with him. His brother had brought him to the Delaware. Now 
he was discovering America for himself. 


18 Common Service Book with Hymnal (Philadelphia, Pa., United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1918), No. 202. 
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II 


Justus Dislikes Pennsylvania 


As the fall of 1700 advanced, Justus began to realize that his 
adjustment to his new environment was largely a feeling of growing 
hostility. He was irked by the very freedom of Pennsylvania, 
which made it possible for people like himself to find a refuge 
there. While things which he held dear were tolerated, as they 
had not been tolerated in his native country, other things which 
shocked and grieved him were tolerated also. He found himself 
living in a community where the things which he considered to be 
religion, morality, honor, and decency were so rare as to be con- 
sidered abnormal. 

The background of this laxity was confusion. Pennsylvania in 
1700 included elements with differing racial, social, and religious 
heritages, and the differing standards and various controls can- 
celed one another out. There was still a Swedish community which 
had just been brought back to a self-conscious life as a religious 
fellowship by missionaries sent out by the king of Sweden. There 
were a few odds and ends of the nine-year Dutch supremacy, and a 
handful of stray English who had drifted in between 1664 and the 
arrival of the Quakers in 1682. Penn’s colonization had intro- 
duced a variegated galaxy of oddments which had made the former 
setup as uniform as a Quaker’s coat by comparison. Pennsylvania 
was as ring-straked, speck!ed, and grizzled as any of Jacob’s cattle. 
There were bona fide Quakers whom the Proprietor had planted 
on the shores of the Delaware. There were reasonable facsimiles 
of Quakers, who had assumed the broad-brimmed hat and the 
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“thee” and “thou” for reasons of policy. There were representa- 
tives of other English sects, some very crazy indeed, who had 
sought toleration. There were some Germans, and these too rep- 
resented some rather crazy sects. In the general tolerations, old 
sects split, and new ones blossomed—all to add to the confusion. 

Justus Falckner found himself in the midst of a German side 
show which was as varied in its bill of performers as the Quaker 
big top. The Pietist intellectuals on the Wissahickon had settled 
outside an older German community, located just north of Phila- 
delphia. That colony was a result of a missionary journey which 
William Penn made tc the continent of Europe in 1677, four 
years before he received the charter of Pennsylvania. The leader 
of the Society of Friends had been welcomed by the Pietists of 
Frankfort on the Main. Some of his party had spoken in meetings 
of the followers of Spener. Several of the Frankforters became 
interested in migrating to America, and started correspondence with 
Benjamin Furly, Penn’s representative at Rotterdam. Just after 
Penn secured his charter, Francis Daniel Pastorius, Doctor of Laws, 
settled in Frankfort, and became interested in the Pietists. He 
agreed to come to America to represent the loosely associated 
group, called the Frankfort Land Company, which was projecting 
the settlement. On behalf of this company, Pastorius went to 
Rotterdam and arranged with Furly to buy 15,000 acres of land 
in one parcel, near a navigable stream. The agreement stipulated 
that a certain number of families be settled there within a definite 
time. When it came to recruiting a sufficient number of colonists, 
the interest in Frankfort was not strong enough to enlist the 
needed quota. Pastorius took on a number of religious dissenters 
from Crefeld, near the border of the Netherlands. 

With this motley crew, Pastorius came to America. To make a 
living he taught school. Part of the time he lived with the settlers 
at Germantown, part of the time in Philadelphia. He continued 
his efforts to get more German settlers. He wrote and published, 
in Latin, a description of Germantown. It was literature like this 
which turned the interest of Zimmerman and his associates to 
Pennsylvania. 

As early as 1691 Germantown was organized by a special charter 
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approved by the British Crown. This constitution set up a Council 
headed by a bailiff. He and the two eldest burgesses, out of the 
four required, were ex officio justices of the peace. Below the Coun- 
cil was a Committee, a sort of lower house. The court of each year 
selected its successors. It was hard to persuade settlers to accept 
positions on the court. Some, especially among the Crefelders, 
had religious scruples about holding political office. Those who 
refused to serve were fined three pounds. The records of the meet- 
ings of the court were kept either in High German or Platt Deutsch, 
according to the ability and choice of the man who recorded the 
minutes of each particular session. 

The villagers of Germantown built a little church (Kirchlein). 
Since some were Pietists with a Lutheran background, some were 
Mennonites, and Quakers were all around them, the meetings 
there must have been decidedly confused. Justus found in the 
arrangement so little to edify him that he states specifically that 
he kept away. So free and easy were things in the congregation 
that Pastorius has been accused of becoming a Quaker himself. 

The arrival of Zimmerman’s followers in 1693 increased the 
confusion. Koster began holding services in the house of Jacob van 
Bebber, a Mennonite from Crefeld, who perhaps did not foresee 
to what this would grow. People flocked to hear Henrich Bernhard 
Koster preach. So many of his hearers came from the big town 
that the meetings were transferred to Philadelphia. Here, as we 
said a while back, Késter also encouraged the formation of a Baptist 
and an Anglican congregation. This did not please Pastorius, who 
was anxious for spiritual unity in his settlement. The elimination 
of Koster and the resignation of Pastorius had occasioned the return 
of Daniel Falckner to Europe, but his return did not produce calm. 
With so many minds, it is little wonder that there was confusion. 

Slinking among the white men were a few degraded Indians. 
They had degenerated much in the seventy years they had known 
the white men. The coming of the Europeans had wrecked their 
old way of life, and they could neither maintain their ancient tra- 
ditions nor adopt the new customs of the whites. They were angered 
by the bad living of these nominal Christians. Their only contact 
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with the settlers was in trade, in which they had learned new 
vices, such as drunkenness and theft. | 

Justus Falckner looked around on the seething confusion in 
horror and dismay. A historical explanation is nowise a remedy 
for the mess it describes. He could not consider the majority of 
settlers as Christians at all. What he deemed the local Christian 
minority was divided into almost innumerable sects: Quakers, 
Anabaptists, Naturalists, Rationalists, Independents, Sabbatarians, 
and many others. Especially there were secret, insinuating sects, 
of which he knew not what to make, but which he was convinced 
were lawless and practically godless. He reacted violently against 
the Quakers, and became convinced that they were Ishmaels of 
all well-regulated church institutions. Although in his later life 
he would have many contacts with the Anglicans in Philadelphia, 
and these on the whole pleasant, he apparently had little to do 
with them. 

His heart broke as he came to know the plight of- his fellow 
Germans of the Lutheran faith.’ They had no church or other 
organization. They were destitute of priest and altar. Some had 
crawled in among the different sects which conducted their serv- 
ices in English. Many had become freethinkers, and their children 
were growing up without any spiritual guidance. It seemed to him 
that almost a majority of the Germans despised God’s Word and 
all church order and blasphemed the sacraments. 

Things were happening to this Pietist who had sought refuge in 
America from the repressions of the established church in Ger- 
many. Here in Pennsylvania the spiritual and moral anarchy was 
driving him to a realization of the preserving power of organized 
religion. He began to grasp an idea of how valuable was the work 
of priest and altar in restraining the natural waywardness of man, 
and how the established institutions of religion could canalize the 
human impulses into socially acceptable paths. To his evangelical 
fervor there was being added a new appreciation of the value of 
outward and visible order. The Pietist was becoming a churchman. 

In all this raging bedlam of unbridled religious exhibitionism, 
the ravine of the Wissahickon was no refuge of peace, no place 
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to afford breathing space and to enable Justus to face a troubled 
world with fresh courage. Here, too, were confusion and rivalry. 
Magister Kelpius, the nominal head, retired to his cave, which he 
had selected for a dwelling, and let the community disintegrate. 
The rest went each his own way. The strong personality of Zim- 
merman had been lacking for seven years. The magnetic character 
of Koster was gone too. The hidden cleavages among the brethren 
began to widen. The community had tried to be too many things. 
There was a mixture of aims from the start. It was too many 
things at the same time. It was a Pietist house meeting, a learned 
society, a race group, a body of Lutherans, and a corporation in 
the real estate business. Seven years of delay in the expected end 
of the world had begun to impress some of them with the desir- 
ability of doing secular business according to the usual procedure. 
Some still hung back, aloof from the needs of the time, secure in 
their own hearts. Not so the Falckner brothers. 

Daniel and Justus realized that they had responsibilities toward 
those without the inner fellowship of the Wissahickon, and they 
rose to those responsibilities. Daniel, armed with power of attorney 
from the Frankfort Land Company, went into the politics of Ger- 
mantown. Many of the villagers, including the majority of the 
village court, accepted his leadership. When they met on the first 
day of December, 1700, to elect their successors, Daniel Falckner 
was chosen bailiff, the official head of the settlement.? At the 
first meeting of the new government, Paul Wolf refused to serve 
as a burgess, and Justus was chosen to fill his place. This placed 
the two Falckners in a position to work for order and decency in 
their political and social environment. 

There was no German Lutheran congregation either in German- 
town or Philadelphia through which they could exert an influence 
for orderly church life. Koster’s services had not left behind any- 
thing which could be utilized for such ends. The Kirchlein at 
Germantown was too much like a meeting of Friends to offer any 
hope. Their one chance to do something in the religious field was 
the Swedish church just south of Philadelphia. To this they went. 
Since Daniel did not mingle much with the Swedes until Justus 
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came, one entertains the suspicion that the younger brother led 
here. ‘ | 

It was some eight miles from the ravine of the Wissahickon to 
Wicaco, the location of the new Swedish church, Gloria Dei, which 
had been consecrated in the summer of 1700, while the Falckner 
brothers were on the ocean coming to America. It stood near the 
site of an old blockhouse which had been used for services since 
the time of the settlement over half a century before. Philadelphia 
has expanded and engulfed both the hermits’ refuge and the sanc- 
tuary of the Swedes. One now is near the Falls of the Schuylkill, 
and the other on the banks of the Delaware, just below Christian 
Street. To the pioneers of 1700 the route was a long morning’s 
stroll across rolling country — already, however, well developed. 

Gloria Dei, the church of the Swedes in which the Falckners 
worshiped, is still standing. In their time its interior was even 
more churchly than today. The ugly galleries and the nineteenth- 
century pulpit in the center of the chancel, modern blemishes, were 
to come a century after our early eighteenth-century worshipers. The 
east end of the building curved into a polygonal apse, which drew 
the eyes of the worshipers toward an altar graced with a crucifix 
and candles. There the Swedish liturgy was celebrated with such 
dignity as the poverty of the congregation could afford. 

The Falckners could understand little of the language, but at 
least they found reverence and devotion. Justus missed one thing 
which had lifted his soul in the churches in which he worshiped 
in Germany —the organ.2 He himself had written hymns, and 
had sung them with the enthusiastic congregations of Pietists at 
Halle. He knew how the organ could lift up the whole congrega- 
tion, drawing its individuals into a single organism suffused with 
one soul of devotion. He could fancy the Indians coming on the 
run to listen to it. The melancholy, saturnine Quaker spirit had 
abolished organ music. The younger generation would listen to 
the music and break away from their parents. If only an organ 
could be secured for the German Lutheran congregation which he 
hoped to see established. If it came before the crowd got together, 
it could be located temporarily in the Swedish church, where it 
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could be heard, and begin its ministry of beauty. How much it 
could do for the Glory of God! 

Daniel and Justus were getting on. Both of them considered 
how to get a real German Lutheran congregation started. As they 
grew better acquainted with Andreas Rudman, pastor of Gloria 
Dei and head of the Swedish mission, they found that he, too, was 
concerned about the plight of the Germans. He offered to make 
the effort to brush up his German and hold an occasional service 
in that language. He made it clear that he expected no added 
income for this but did it for “nothing but God’s honor.” * 

Justus made an even more ambitious attempt to do something 
for the German Lutherans. In the bitterness of his disillusionment 
with the Quaker utopia he wrote a letter which he had promised 
to write before he left Germany. It was addressed to a very influen- 
tial personage whom he had met in the period between leaving 
Halle and his departure for America. This person was Henrich 
Miihlen, Lord General Superintendent of the State Church in the 
Duchy of Schleswig.’ Into this letter he put all his distaste for the 
spiritual and moral anarchy of Pennsylvania, and all his solicitude 
for the untended flock of Germans. 

Because Justus unburdened his mind in this letter, and partic- 
ularly because he said his say, in very plain words, about the 
Quakers, the report got itself printed and distributed. If Falckner 
had given a sympathetic account of the Quakers, which he might 
have done had he been only a Pietist and not an all-round man, 
the letter would probably have moldered in Miihlen’s desk. Its 
remarks on the Society of Friends made it interesting reading in 
Germany. The Quaker missionaries in Germany could not go to 
the picturesque lengths which they could in England, where they 
criticized conventional Christians quite freely. Much less could 
they, in Germany, affect the excesses which they did in pioneer 
America. Still, these agitators could give nobodies the courage to 
tell the adherents of the state church that they were godless hypo- 
crites, and a few other things which were irritating to the many 
about whom they were not true, and maddening to the few to 
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whom they applied too well. When a victim of Quaker criticism 
met up with Falckner’s letter to Mihlen, he exhaled a sigh of 
relief which had all the gusto of a whoop of joy. He handed the 
pamphlet to his friends, and bought extra copies to give away. 

Justus had one big idea in this letter. The idea fell on barren 
soil, and nothing the letter advocated was done for a generation. 
Justus proposed to Miihlen that some German state church sponsor 
a mission to organize the German Lutherans in America. The 
success of the Swedish mission led him to believe it could be done. 
Perhaps he did not realize how big was the real difficulty in the 
way. That was the ecclesiastical Balkanization of German Luther- 
anism. All of the state churches could not get together, nor could 
any considerable number of them. None of them was interested 
enough to take a chance at acting alone. The disunity of Germany 
was destined to continue for ORY years, fostering Lutheran dis- 
unity in America. 

During their first two years in America, the Falckner brothers 
played with the idea of a German Lutheran community apart from 
~Germantown.’ Daniel apparently had something of the sort in 
mind during his trip to Germany in 1699-1700. While in Holland 
on that journey he had obtained from Benjamin Furly, Penn’s 
associate, a warrant for four thousand acres of land. In such a 
domain, populated by German Lutherans, a German Lutheran 
Church could be established. 

The prospect of the establishment of such a settlement was by 
no means pleasing to Pastorius. If Falckner got this land and 
started moving Lutherans to it, Germantown would be discredited 
in the homeland. It would lose one of its best selling points as ¢he 
German colony in Pennsylvania. Pastorius set to work to stall, 
and if possible defeat, the plan of Daniel Falckner. Local opposi- 
tion was stirred up, and the validity of the warrant had to be 
appealed to the Proprietor himself.2 On November 11, 1701, 
about a quarter of the grant was approved, but the rest was judged 
to have been already pre-empted. Less than a square mile of land, 
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in a pioneer country, could not support much of a colony. Along 
with the paring down of the grant went the loss of two summers, 
which meant two whole years. 

Pastorius was also able to rouse local opposition to the Falckner 
administration in Germantown. He might have said, and perhaps 
did say, that it was not altogether square for Daniel, with the 
power of attorney for the Frankfort Land Company, also to boost 
a real estate promotion of his own. In the elections of 1701 Daniel 
was edged out of his position in the village government, and Justus 
was returned only as a “Committee man,” in the lower house of 
the Council. 

The time from the election of 1701 to the fall of 1703 is almost 
a blank as far as definite information about the two brothers is 
concerned. We learn that on May 9, 1702, Justus and Pastorius 
were delegated by the village council to confer with Edward 
Farmer about the cost of a road from Germantown to Philadelphia.® 
The rest is conjecture. About that time Daniel married. There 
are also indications in the various court records that, as Daniel 
neared the age of forty, the old instability which had made him 
the subject of psychic phenomena, such as visions and trances, 
came back in less lovely form. Pastorius later swore to statements 
that Daniel had acted in an irresponsible manner, gotten drunk, 
engaged in brawls, destroyed the property of the Land Company, 
and behaved in a very rowdy fashion. There may be a little fire 
under all this smoke. It is quite possible that, as Daniel saw his 
youth fading, he began to regret that it was so far spent, and was 
tempted to have the fling which he had missed while he was so 
engrossed in being an enthusiastic young Pietist. 

At the very time when the Falckners needed him, the Reverend 
Andreas Rudman was taken away from them. His health had been 
getting worse. He appealed to the Swedish homeland for help, 
and the Reverend Andreas Sandel came from Sweden to assist. 
Just then there came an appeal for help to the struggling Lutheran 
congregation in New York. In the summer of 1702, Rudman 
went to that city. 

On March 10, 1701, the Reverend Andreas Sandel arrived from 
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Sweden. Fortunately for posterity, Sandel kept a diary. This was 
returned to Sweden, but a manuscript translation is deposited 
with the Pennsylvania Historical Society in Philadelphia. From 
this diary we learn regarding the Swedish ministers then in America 
that Aureen was stationed at Elk River, Bjorck at Wilmington, 
Rudman at Wicaco. Sandel would enable the Swedish mission to 
make a further advance. Even the Germans seemed to be about 
ready to set up a congregation of their own. However, while 
Rudman was waiting for Sandel to take full duty, after adjusting 
himself to the American scene, this new call came which led the 
head of the Swedish Mission to make a new disposition of his forces. 

In the Province of New York there had been two Lutheran con- 
gregations, which had been provided with a common pastor by 
the Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam in the Old Netherlands. 
The last of these ministers had died a decade before. The then- 
raging world war, called in American history books “King Wil- 
liam’s War,” together with local conditions in New York, had 
made the securing of another pastor impossible. The local group 
in New York turned from their parent organization in the Old 
World to that which had rendered such effective help to their 
neighbors on the Delaware. 

This appeal raised a knotty question. Rudman had expressed 
a willingness to help the German Lutherans of Pennsylvania. He 
could hardly refuse to save from its death a work which was already 
two generations old. However this church had a body in Europe 
which was historically responsible for it. If Rudman stepped in, 
he would be taking on work for another people, in another lan- 
guage, and in another province, to none of which he was specifically 
commissioned. While he was hard at work rebuilding one organ- 
ization it might be unwise to start a new task so far afield. When 
the first appeal came, the head of the Swedish Mission on the 
Delaware felt that he must decline to undertake it. 

On further consideration, however, he changed his mind. These 
“Dutch Lutherans” needed his help. The stake which they held 
must not be lost through neglect. They had two church buildings. 
There was a church organization functioning in New York, and 
a dormant one at Albany. If the Lutheran congregations were 
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dotted along both the great rivers, from Albany to Wilmington, 
this faint skeleton might be clothed with flesh, and become a 
real Lutheran Church in America. The addition of the Dutch of 
New York, and possibly the Germans of Pennsylvania, would give 
a broad, interracial, and many-tongued character to the new 
Lutheran fellowship, which would enable it to provide a fold into 
which all sorts of Lutherans, and the unchurched, could find a 
refuge in the things of the spirit. Just how much Rudman sensed 
dimly, and how much he foresaw clearly, we can only guess. We 
do know that later, when his return to Sweden was not linked 
with a guarantee that he could return to America, he chose to stay 
and die, all too young, in the America which he chose for his life 
work. One might speculate on Rudman’s hopes, and even fancy 
that had he lived longer and been even moderately successful, 
there might be in America today one Lutheran Church, broad 
and comprehensive enough for all who follow the Augsburg 
Confession. 

However clearly he saw the vision, he followed it, perhaps like 
Abraham, “not knowing whither he went.” He changed his plans 
and accepted the New York call. He installed Sandel as pastor 
of Gloria Dei, on July 5, 1702. He preached a farewell sermon, 
held a confessional service and a communion, and set out for New 
York. A little later he came back, and moved his family to New 
York. 

This year, while Rudman was in New York and Justus in Penn- 
sylvania, is an absolute blank in the records of Falckner. We can 
surmise that the brothers were drifting apart, and Justus was lonely 
enough to wish for some outlet for his energies. The hermit’s 
life to which he alluded in his letter to Miihlen could not have 
been particularly exciting to a young man approaching thirty-one. 
It seemed that, just as in Germany before Daniel picked him up 
to bring him to America, he had come to a dead end. 
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Justus Finds His Vocation 


In the fall of 1703 Justus Falckner emerged from the activities, 
of which there is left so little record, to take up the great task of 
his life. The Reverend Andreas Rudman, who had been his guide 
in his first self-orientation when he had reached the shores of 
_ America, now buckled him into the harness in which he was to 
pull for the years left to him. The two were fairly matched in 
age. Rudman was at the time about thirty-six,’ and Justus was 
nearly thirty-one. The Swedish clergyman called his slightly younger 
contemporary to take up a burden which he had found beyond 
his own strength. 

The Reverend Andreas Rudman worked in New York a little 
over a year. 

Toward the end of August, 1703, a plague of yellow fever 
devastated New York.? Rudman’s whole family was prostrated. 
When his second son, Anders, died, he wrote to Philadelphia for 
help. He told his colleagues that he and his daughter were stricken. 
Both Sandel and -Bjérck went to New York as fast as the slow 
communications of the time permitted, which meant they did not 
leave Philadelphia until September 13, and did not reach New 
York until September 17. 

They found Rudman recovering, but the little girl still very sick. 
The visitors did a bit of sight seeing. Sandel wrote in his diary, 


1 Age determined by Rudman’s tombstone in Gloria Dei Church (Old Swedes) in 
Philadelphia. 

2jJ. F. Sachse, in his Justus Falckner, has correctly reproduced Sandel’s Diary, but mis- 
took the date, which was a whole year later than he supposed. Rudman had the yellow 
fever in 1703, not in 1702, as Sachse relates. 
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“We went looking about the town today and saw the English and 
Dutch churches, both edifices of beauty.” The Dutch Reformed 
Church was now in the fourth generation of its history. Old Trinity 
was almost new. It had just been finished under the patronage of 
Governor Benjamin Fletcher, who is equally famous for his patron- 
age of the Church of England and his sympathetic attitude toward 
the pirates who frequented the port of New York during his ad- 
ministration. South of the Churchyard of Trinity, at the present 
corner of Broadway and Rector Street, stood the little Lutheran 
Church. It had but two windows, one over the pulpit, the other 
opposite. A decade of neglect had emphasized its seedy appear- 
ance. It looked almost as sick as its pastor at that moment. 

The following Tuesday the visiting pastors called on the people 
~ of the congregation who were in town. There were not many at 
any season. Just then their number was still less. Some had fled 
from the heat of the summer. When the epidemic broke out 
others had followed them. Sandel set down that “they are very 
few.” As Rudman rallied enough to carry on, the Swedish parsons 
returned to the Delaware. 

Before they left, Rudman had decided to leave New York, and 
penned a letter to Justus, asking that he help him with a burden 
which was too heavy for him to carry. It is quite probable that 
they took back with them this letter to Falckner. This letter said 
little about the illness, but much about the door of opportunity 
which was opening. 


Ever since the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 
Americans have been trying, with ever-dwindling success, to 
ignore the rest of the world, and especially Europe. So it was when 
Rudman was pastor of the Lutherans in New York. The isolation- 
ists of 1702 were as unsuccessful as the isolationists of 1941. There 
was a war in Europe, and it started things in America. | 

This war is called that of the Spanish Succession. Americans 
call it Queen Anne’s War (though Anne didn’t want it). It is so 
important a feature in the world of Justus Falckner that we may 
as well get acquainted with it. Time after time this war decided 
what he did, when he did it, and how he did it. 
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For nearly two generations European statesmen had been wait- 
ing for the king of Spain to die. He was the last of his line, and 
the crown would go to remote relatives. There were two can- 
didates. A series of acts of renunciation and defaulted promises 
made the claims of the two contenders about equally valid. It 
seems odd that the next tenant of a huge palace in Madrid was 
something for the Lutherans in New York to be concerned about. 

One of these two claimants was the great-grandson of Louis XIV, 
who at Versailles reigned over France and thus controlled the bulk 
of North America behind the fringe of English settlements along 
the Atlantic coast. The two greatest river systems in the continent, 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, were thinly held by the 
French. The mouth of one river was at the north of the string of 
colonies, the mouth of the other to the south and west of them; 
their head waters lay close together; and the French held the 
portages which connected them. This made the War of the Spanish 
Succession very important in American history. How things stood 
in Europe would decide how things stood in America. 

Europe, which had just emerged from one war lasting a decade, 
grimly took up another, and America— French America, Spanish 
America, English America— again became a battleground, and 
the war broke out everywhere on the seven seas where sailed the 
ships of the warring nations. Commerce was rerouted, and changed 
its cargoes to further war ends. Merchantmen of all countries were 
armed to resist capture and to operate as privateers. Indians favor- 
ing the French were encouraged to raid English frontier settle- 
ments. All life was readjusted to war conditions. The life of every 
colony on the Atlantic seaboard was affected, but New York most 
seriously. The city, held by the British, was at one end of the 
Hudson Valley, and the French, too near for comfort, were at the 
other end of this natural highway. 

Where the strain of the war was worst, and the Lutheran fol- 
lowing most in need of extra help, there lay a sick minister in 
New York, who couldn’t carry on but who hated to see the vital 
link in the chain snap. Rudman needed someone to take over his 
work. The Lutherans in the Netherlands seemed to offer little hope. 
The congregation had turned to the Swedes on the Delaware for 
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help, after nearly a decade of futile effort to get help from the 
Netherlands. If Pastor Andreas sent to Sweden for help, and an- 
other minister could be found and sent, the process would use up 
a whole year. Even if such a minister came, he might not fit the 
ticklish job. Amsterdam was a dead end; so was Sweden. 

Rudman thought of Justus Falckner. The young man had reli- 
gious fervor. He was well educated. He was deeply concerned 
about the spiritual welfare of the Lutherans in America. He had 
shown that he had talent and ability. He had lived in Schleswig 
and Holstein, homeland of the ancestors of a large element in the 
New York Lutheran community, and of a few surviving oldsters 
in the congregation. 

The Swedish priest was not taking someone else’s say-so for it. 
He knew his man. Justus had called this man, only a few years his 
senior, “Father.” Rudman had looked down on him from the pulpit 
of Gloria Dei, and marked the tense earnestness in the face of the 
young Saxon, as he tried to catch from the unfamiliar Scandinavian 
tongue some scraps of things that he could understand. Here was 
the stuff of a pioneer and the makings of a saint. 

Rudman sat down to write. Swedish would be an unknown 
tongue to Justus. Andreas felt that his German might slip pretty 
badly. He spread out the paper, dipped his pen in the ink and 
began: “Sed audio Tu—’” in the Latin, universal tongue of educated 
men.* The epistle which he wrote was a masterpiece of persuasion. 
He reminded his friend of the story of the call of the boy Samuel 
who ran to Eli, thinking that the old man called him. As God had 
spoken to Samuel by the voice of Eli, so now “God speaks to you 
by my voice.” Falckner’s “father” asked his spiritual son to come 
to New York and carry on the increasing burden which he must 
lay down. He hinted at the lost story of Falckner’s refusal of 
ecclesiastical preferment, because he did not like the loose ways of 
courtiers. Here all that was out of the picture. He would only find 
scattered sheep, needing a shepherd. 

The call to New York and to the ministry offered Falckner a 
way out of a situation in Pennsylvania which was none too satis- 
factory, but there were questions to face before he accepted that 
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call. There was a correspondence regarding those questions, What 
we know about it comes from copies of two of Rudman’s letters 
to Falckner which the latter deposited with the Lutheran Con- 
sistory at Amsterdam, apparently to give them the full story of 
how he had come to New York. In the second of these letters 
we find the answers to the questions which Falckner raised, in a 
letter (since lost) to Rudman. We can make a pretty close guess 
regarding the questions from reading the answers. 

Perhaps the easiest way to grasp Falckner’s difficulties is to 
analyze his problem from the standpoint of canon law. His teacher 
Thomasius was a professor of laws. Rudman’s second letter wrestles 
with canonical questions, and practical methods of meeting canon- 
ical difficulties* What he wrote may, too, have been inquiry on 
such lines. There are three canonical requirements for validity 
and regularity in any official ecclesiastical act: Order, Jurisdiction, 
Mission. Rudman’s second letter deals with the first two directly, 
and touches the third by implication. Order concerns the necessary 
degree of apostolic authority for the performance of any eccle- 
siastical act, done by an individual for the church as a whole. In 
Falckner’s case it raised the question of the method of the trans- 
mission of the character of the office of the ministry to a newly 
ordained man from the existing ministerial body. In Sweden min- 
isterial orders are conferred by bishops. Could Rudman ordain? 
Would such a breach of Swedish procedure render the ordination 
invalid? Would the Swedish Church recognize that Falckner had 
been ordained at all? Would other Lutheran bodies recognize 
that it was valid? Would there be doubts among the Dutch 
Lutherans of New York, and those at Amsterdam, of Falckner’s 
character as a minister? Rudman replied that such authority had 
been granted him by the Swedish Church. It is a moot question 
among canon lawyers whether a bishop or primate, or (in Roman 
circles) whether the pope himself, can delegate such authority to 


one not a bishop, but subsequent Swedish practice has followed. 


the line of reasoning which justifies such delegation of authority. 
In the field of jurisdiction we come to the familiar American 


query, “Who's in charge here?” Once upon a time, the Lutheran. 


4 Amsterdam Archives, Oct. 14, 1703. 
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Church in New York had looked to the Amsterdam Lutheran 
Consistory, which exercised the powers of a synod, for whatever 
fostering care they might receive. This had continued after the 
English had taken over the colony. As far as there had ever been 
any jurisdiction over them, it had not been officially transferred 
by the Amsterdam authorities to anyone else. Falckner may have 
written some Latin words to Rudman, which would look and 
sound very differently, but would reflect the state of mind in which 
a modern American would say: “We've ordained Justus Falckner; 
what are you gentlemen in Amsterdam going to do about it?” 
only to have the consistory say: “Who are you, trespassing in our 
back yard?” What do we do then? 

Rudman answered that one with the assurance, which could 
only have been based on the certainty of his own inner conviction, 
that if Amsterdam made any fuss the Swedish Church would take 
over. If they would not let him be a Dutch Lutheran, he, and with 
him the New York following, would be taken under the care of 
the Swedish Mission. 

Rudman’s first letter was dated September 21, 1703, his second 
three weeks later, October 14. About six weeks after the second 
letter Falckner received word from the Reverend Eric Bjérck, pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church at Wilmington, which urged Falckner 
to accept the call, on grounds of divine leading.® It is perhaps a 
trace of the influence of Thomasius that Justus had already accepted 
the call on November 3.° The difficulty which really made him 
pause was a practical one of legal regularity, and as soon as that 
was taken care of, he signified his acceptance. 

The arrangements for the ordination were made with a speed 
which, for those days, was breath-taking. Just three weeks after 
the acceptance of the call, Rudman had reached Philadelphia and 
ordained the candidate who was already preparing to leave for 
New York. There was much to be done in this brief period. The 
Swedish ministers had to assemble, approve the plan, and settle 
upon the procedure. The three-way reference of the act made 
certain precautions necessary. The ordination must be in a form 


5 Ibid., Nov. 19, 1703. 
® Sachse, Just. Falck., p. 57. 


according with Falckner’s German tradition and the standards of 
the Dutch Lutherans to whom he would minister, and it must be 
the kind which Swedes could validly confer. There were minor 
questions, such as language, vestments, and even music. They 
met linguistically upon the common ground of Latin, the learned 
language. There were just about enough vestments to go around 
for all involved in the ceremony and some tact had to be used in 
deciding who should wear which. 
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IV 


Ordination 


On the morning of Wednesday, November 24, 1703, there gath- 
ered at Gloria Dei Church the faithful, the friendly, and the curious, 
to witness a scene such as had never before been enacted on 
American soil. The members of the Order of the Woman in the 
Wilderness came in force to observe and assist in the service. 
Whatever had been the strained relations of the recent months 
between Justus and his fellow hermits, all was forgotten in this 
new turn of affairs. 

In one way their contribution was a great one. They had helped 
considerably three years before when the church had been ded- 
icated. For this occasion an added musical instrument had been 
secured. An organ was placed in the little gallery over the west 
door of the building. The brothers of the order reinforced this 
instrument with an orchestra of violins, oboes, and kettledrums. 
Others who had voices capable of rendering the traditional anthems 
served as choristers. Those who could neither sing nor play swelled 
the size of the congregation. The gathering was a cross section 
of Pennsylvania. The Swedes were there, as a matter of course, 
and Rudman’s Anglican friends. Some brands of the dissenters 
were represented, and perhaps there were a few Quakers who came 
out of curiosity or friendliness to witness a rite which was a flat 
denial of all their principles. It is possible that an Indian or two 
strayed in to hear the music. 

The organ and the orchestra began with a voluntary, after 
which the choir of men’s voices took up the strains of “Ven Creator 
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Spiritus.” As they began: “Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,” 
a little procession entered the west door. First came the two elders, 
or principal laymen, of the congregation of Wicaco. Next came 
the candidate, accompanied by Sandel, who was to present him 
for ordination. Justus was dressed in the black preaching gown, as 
were Sandel, who walked beside him, and Bjérck, walking behind. 
Last came Rudman, vested in a white linen robe, falling to the 
feet and girdled at the waist. Around his neck, crossed over his 
breast, and held under the girdle, he wore a stole. Over this was a 
“chor-hemd,” a loose, copelike vestment. Rudman was clothed in 
episcopal vestments for conferring orders. 

When the altar rail was reached, the elders stood aside and the 
clergy entered the sanctuary. Justus Falckner stood just outside 
the gate in the rail, looking toward the altar. On the rail lay a 
folded chasuble and a stole. These were the vestments which were 
worn at the celebration of the Holy Communion, which he would 
soon be empowered to administer. His eyes rose from the rail to 
the altar itself. This was God’s Board, on which the bread and 
wine of that sacrament would be consecrated. His eyes followed 
higher. Above the table stood a crucifix. With arms outstretched, 
the figure of Christ hung from the cross. On either side of the 
cross gleamed the living flames of lighted tapers. They witnessed 
to the dual nature of the crucified Lord, human and divine, and 
proclaimed Him the Light of the World. 

As the “Veni Creator’ ended in: “Praise to Thine eternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” something of Falckner’s mystical 
awareness communicated itself to the congregation. They all knelt 
with eyes toward the east, where the figure of the tortured but 
triumphant body of Jesus hung between the trembling flames. 
Only Rudman remained standing. Facing the east, he lifted his 
voice in audible prayer. 

“Almighty and Everlasting God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who Himself commanded us that we should pray for labor- 
ers in Thy harvest; we beseech Thy unsearchable mercy that Thou 
wouldst send us right-minded teachers, and put Thy holy and saving 
word into their mouths, so that they may both correctly teach and 
perform all Thy commandments; to the end that we, being taught, 
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exhorted, comforted, and strengthened by Thy Holy Word, may do 
that which is pleasing unto “Thee and useful unto us. 

“Grant us, O Lord, that Thy Holy Spirit, that Thy Holy Word, 
may always remain among us; that it may increase and bear fruit; 
that this Thy servant may with befitting courage preach Thy Word, 
so that Thy holy Christian Congregation may thereby be edified; 
and may serve Thee in steadfast faith, and forever continue in the 
knowledge of Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Sandel, as consistorial secretary, read out the name of the can- 
didate, and that of the charge to which he was ordained; “Justus 
Falckner, called to minister to the congregation which holds the 
faith of the unaltered Augsburg Confession, in the city and prov- 
ince of New York.” Then there followed the ancient pause, like 
that in a wedding, as a last chance for any to make a protest to 
the ordination. The silence made audible the breathing of the 
people. None dared to say aught against the admission of the 
young Saxon to the Holy Ministry. 

Then Rudman addressed the kneeling candidate: “Inasmuch as 
you, Justus Falckner, are called to the holy office of the ministry, 
and in order that you, with us, and we with you, may rightly 
understand the sacredness of this calling, let us hear then the 
promise and exhortation of the Word of God.” 

The Reverend Eric Bjérck advanced toward the altar rail and 
read in a clear voice: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you; and lo I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen. 

“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If a man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father. And the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 

“Then said Jesus to them again: Peace be unto you; as my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them and said unto them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 

“Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
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before my Father which is in Heaven; but whosoever shall deny 
me before mea, him will I-also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven. 

“Therefore if any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old 
things have passed away and all things are become new. And all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given unto us the ministry of reconciliation, to 
wit; God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors of Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us. We pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

“Therefore, thus saith the Lord: If thou return, then will I bring 
thee again and thou shalt stand before me: and if thou take forth 
the precious from. the vile, thou shalt be my mouth; let them return 
unto thee, but return not thou unto them. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the sale hath lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? It is henceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under the foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid, neither 
do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick, and it giveth light to all that are in the house. Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven. 

“But refuse profane and old wives’ fables and exercise thyself 
rather unto godliness. For bodily exercise profiteth little, but god- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 

“Let no man despise thy youth, but be thou an example of the 
believers: in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity. Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of hands by the presbytery. 

“Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrines; continue in 
them; for in doing this thou shalt save both thyself and them 
that hear thee. : 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
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needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
But shun profane babblings; for they will increase the more unto 
wickedness. 

“Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over- 
sight, not of constraint but willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
examples to the flock, and when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

When Bjérck had finished reading, Rudman advanced and said: 
“May God give you grace that you may faithfully guard these 
sayings in your heart. May they be a guide for your responsibility. 
May they increase your watchfulness, uphold your zeal, now and 
forever consecrate you to the service of Heaven. 

“The Church of Jesus Christ expects of you that, being sensible 
of the weight of the ministerial office, you shall consider the im- 
portant duties which this lays upon your shoulders. The Church 
of Jesus Christ expects of you that, in believing prayers in the 
name of Jesus Christ, you implore God for grace and power to 
exercise it worthily. The Church of Jesus Christ expects of you to 
fight a good and faithful fight, lay hold on eternal life, and make 
a good confession. Confess therefore your faith before this con- 
gregation.” 

Sandel read the Apostles’ Creed. As he read each word, he 
paused, and Falckner repeated it before he pronounced the next. 
When Sandel had finished, Rudman said: “May the Lord grant 
unto you the grace to stand fast in this faith to the end, and 
strengthen those who are your brethren in the faith.” Then the 
head of the Ministerium advanced to the gate of the sanctuary and 
gazed down at the kneeling candidate, as he began asking the 
canonical questions. 

“Do you, Justus Falckner, declare yourself willing to undertake 
this holy ministerial office, in the name of the Holy Trinity?” 

The ordinand answered clearly: “Yes.” 

“Will you solemnly promise that this office shall be worthily 
and rightly administered, in all its parts, to the Glory of God, and 
the salvation of men?” 

The candidate promised. 
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“Will you always continue in the pure Word of God, flee all 
false and heretical teaching, preach Jesus Christ according to the 
Word of God, and administer the holy sacraments according to 
His institution?” 

The kneeling man answered: “I will.” 

“Will you so regulate your life that it may be an example to 
the faithful and scandalize no one?” 

He responded, “I will.” 

“You therefore acknowledge your obligations. You have de- 
clared it to be your purpose to fulfill them. Confirm it now with 
your oath of office.” 

Sandel came forward with the Holy Gospels. Falckner rose 
and swore upon them to perform the duties and assume the obli- 
gations of the priestly office. As he finished the oath, Rudman 
added: “May the Almighty God strengthen you and help you to 
keep all this, and, according to the power given me, before God, 
and by His church, I hereby confer upon you the dignity of the 
Holy Ministry, in the name of God, the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Again the candidate knelt. The organ began to play ohiee and 
the other instruments came into the strain, as one bird joins another 
in the daybreak chorus in a forest in summer. The members of the 
choir intoned the ancient Latin hymn, “Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 

“Come, Holy Ghost, and fill Thy faithful servants’ hearts.” 

Meanwhile Bjérck and Sandel invested the newly made minister 


with his garb of office. Around his neck they placed the stole as ~ 


the badge of his priesthood. Then they drew over his head the 
“mess-hemd” or chasuble, which the Swedish clergy wore when 
celebrating the Holy Communion. Then Rudman advanced to the 
kneeling man. He laid both hands upon his head to impart the 
apostolic succession of the Holy Ministry. According to the Swedish 
rite, he accompanied this act with the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The deed was done. Rudman turned from the newly ordained 
minister, faced the altar, where the crucifix stood between the 
flames of the lighted candles, and prayed: 

“O everlasting and merciful God, dear heavenly Father, who 
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through Thy dearly beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, hast said 
unto us, ‘The harvest is plenteous but the laborers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers 
into His harvest, and who by these words hast made us under- 
stand that we cannot procure right-minded and faithful teachers 
except only from Thy merciful hand; we pray Thee therefore with 
our whole heart that Thou wouldst look mercifully upon this Thy 
servant who is now ordained unto the holy office of Thy ministry, 
and give him Thy Holy Spirit, so that he may go forth under Thy 
all-seeing eye and be strengthened by Thy Word, and enabled to 
stand fast in the fight for Thy kingdom and to accomplish Thy 
work, teach and reprove men with all humility and learning; in 
order that Thy Holy Gospel may continue among us, pure and 
uncorrupted; and bear us the fruit of salvation and eternal life. 
Though Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Turning to the newly ordained minister, he said: “Bow down 
your heart to God and receive His blessing.” At the last word of 
the benediction, the instruments once more took up the music and 
the choir began to intone the One Hundred and Fifteenth Psalm: 

“Not unto us O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name be given 
praise; for Thy loving mercy and Thy truth’s sake.” 

The four ministers filed out of the church as the singers went 
on to the end of the canticle: 

“But we will praise the Lord from this time forth, forevermore, 
praise the Lord.” 

Note: This chapter is based entirely upon Sachse’s account in his book, Justus Falckner. 
While it may not be accurate as to facts, it represents as nearly as can be constructed the 


general picture of the ordination; and since this has become traditional it is reproduced to 
complete the picture of Falckner’s life. 
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V 
Justus Starts His Work 


The movements of Justus Falckner during the month which 
followed his ordination illustrate one great difference between the 
eighteenth century and our own times. He remained in Philadel- 
phia over the following Sunday, started for New York the next 
week, and reached Gotham a week after his ordination. The trip 
to New York in those times took three days. The same slowness 
of communications made it hard to get the word around to the 
members of his congregation that he was ready to go to work. 

It was December 12,1 the third Sunday in Advent, eighteen days 
after his ordination, that Justus Falckner first mounted the pulpit 
under one of the two windows which the little church could boast, 
and looked down on his congregation.” As the late arrivals walked 
to their places, the loose boards of the floor cried out like creatures 
in pain. The gusts of wind which whipped up from the North 
River set the roof timbers creaking and groaning. The members 
of the congregation shivered beneath their heavy clothing. 

Well had Rudman described this flock in his first letter to 
Justus. In Europe the huge Gothic structures, built centuries 
before, had heavy walls of stone and massive vaults, which absorbed 
the shock of the wind and moderated the outside temperatures. 
The people came well dressed. The whole atmosphere had been 
one of well-being and respectability. Inside these continental 


1 New York Church Records, St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, New York, N. Y. 
3 Willem Christoffel Berkenmeyer, Tractate on Vax Dieren. 
® Amsterdam Lutheran Church Records. 
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churches it seemed as if the outside world was shut out and one 
had entered into another phase of reality as one passed the portals. 
Here the violence of untamed nature was only covered, not made 
less present, by a thin veil of timber and planking. Truly had 
Rudman written: “In Europe you might have obtained bigger and 
fatter churches. . . . Here the situation is very different; innocent 
scattered sheep, few, compliant, obedient, thirsty, and famished.” 

When the service was over, the members greeted the new 
preacher, who still felt very awkward with his sketchy Holland 
Dutch speech, and then they spoke to the others and scattered. 
Some lived near by and were soon at their own firesides. Others 
stopped for a little while with friends in town before starting 
their journey up Manhattan Island to their homes at farms and 
outlying hamlets. These places could be reached now by subway 
in a few minutes, but in those days it would take until late in the 
evening. The van Buskirks, who had come in from Hackensack, 
visited their relatives who lived below Wall Street. There was 
more than just neighborliness and family affection in these calls. 
They wanted to talk over the new minister. On the whole, they 
were satisfied with him, and most of them decided to be in church 
the following Sunday. 

Justus preached again on the nineteenth of December,* and this 
time there was a difference in the attitude of the congregation. Old 
New Yorkers are strange people. They have a politeness, a casual 
politeness, which they extend to everybody. If they find that their 
new acquaintances have nothing that answers to their own hearts, 
the politeness continues to be offered, and that is all. It was this 
politeness which had been offered to Falckner on the preceding 
Sunday. The new feeling was something else, which strangers, 
such as Justus, cannot be expected to understand. It was not affec- 
tion. It was acceptance. They had come to the conclusion that the 
preacher was one of themselves. He would not be fondled nor 
cooed over. They would be as casual with him as with one of 
themselves. They would take him into their common life, and 
expect him to follow his job as they followed theirs. | 

The changed attitude was expressed in the action which the 
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Church Council took at the close of the service of the second Sun- 
day.° These local officers took him as their pastor. One would 
think that the call which Rudman had persuaded them to extend, 
almost two months before, and which Falckner had accepted, had 
settled all this, but the mind of an Old New Yorker does not work 
that way.° The week of seemingly futile gossip and the casual 
contacts with the young parson had finally clinched the decision. 
He had established himself as head of the Dutch Lutheran com- 
munity in the Province of New York. 

Justus found that the board of church officials with whom he was 
to work was a group of remarkable men.’ The two who ranked 
next to the pastor were given the title of ouderling or elder. The 
senior of these was Major Jan Hendrick de Bruyn. He was, in 
1703, approaching his seventieth year. No one seems to know 
from what European homeland he came. Earlier in the history of 
the Hudson Valley, there was a Bruyn family from Norway which 
settled at Kingston, N. Y. Perhaps Jan Hendrick came from 
there. In 1654 he took the place of Hendrick Loest as a soldier 
in the army, for which he received seventy guilders and a pair of 
shoes. From this humble beginning he had gone forward steadily. 
Eleven years later,® in 1665, he had gathered together enough 
wealth to join with Jan Cloet and Jurrian Theunissen Tappen in 
the partnership which purchased the land of Caniskeek from the 
Indians. This tract was to be the location of much of Falckner’s 
ministry up-river. It extended northward some six miles from the 
southern limits of the village of Athens, N. Y., almost to the 
limits of the village of Coxsackie. Westward from the Hudson it 
went back some four miles to the prehistoric trail known as the 
Indian Footpath. During the forty years from the purchase until 
Falckner came, many up-river Lutherans had settled on parts of 
this land, and their descendants are still there. Many of them are 
members of Zion Lutheran Church in the present village of Athens. 

After the English took over the colony in 1664, the Lutherans 
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were allowed to organize and call a pastor. The Albany congrega- 
tion chose de Bruyn as the senior elder. During the pastorate of 
Jacob Fabritius, who settled in 1669, Jan Hendrick was very 
active in the Albany church. There was plenty for him to do. The 
Albany town and county government was all Reformed Dutch. 
These officers did their utmost to make trouble. It was easy for 
them to do so. Domine Fabritius was irritable and tactless. De 
Bruyn went before the local court more than once in the effort 
to get his organization a more favorable break in the local politics.’ 

When the Reverend Bernhard Arnzius replaced Fabritius, in 
1671, de Bruyn was succeeded as elder by that famous, loud- 
mouthed, domineering character, Jochem Wessels. However, with 
the return of the Dutch rule in 1673, de Bruyn was back at his 
old post as elder. The Reformed Dutch majority would have liked 
to use this change of sovereignty to close the Lutheran Church. 
This they were unable to do, but they did make petty annoyances. 
De Bruyn, on more than one occasion, went before the court to 
plead for the congregation." When the crisis was over and the 
English were back in power, de Bruyn withdrew from the Church 
Council. He traveled to Europe, and some twenty-five years before 
Falckner arrived, finally settled in New York where he engaged 
in business. He established himself firmly among the citizens of 
that place, but almost lost this position through taking the losing 
side in a political disturbance which rocked the city. In 1689, 
when the “Glorious Revolution” displaced James II as king of 
England, the new administration of William and Mary was slow 
in sending a new governor. The leaderless province was assailed 
from without and divided within. The French reached and burned 
Schenectady in the winter of 1690 and, although they failed even 
to threaten Albany, the danger of foreign conquest was very real. 
In the uneasiness of the people of the colony, Colonel Jacob Leisler 
took control, in a manner none too regular. He appointed de Bruyn 
to the Council as representative of Albany.’ The people of that 
city did not recognize Leisler at all, though Jochem Staats, the 
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grandson of Jochem Wessels, led a pro-Leisler party there. When 
the duly appointed governor, Colonel Sloughter, arrived, Leisler 
was arrested, convicted, and hanged. This put de Bruyn under a 
cloud. Perhaps de Bruyn’s setback added to the difficulty of the 
Lutheran Congregation in New York in securing a new pastor to 
succeed the Reverend Bernhard Arnzius, who died at about this 
time. It is certain that King William’s War, which began for the 
colonies in 1690 and lasted ten years, was even more of a hin- 
drance to efforts of the Dutch Lutherans of Amsterdam to help 
their brethren in America, for no pastor was secured until Rudman 
came in 1702. 

After a few years the clouds broke. Leisler was vindicated post- 
humously, and de Bruyn regained his old status in the community. 
He was no outstanding religious leader — he was too much a man 
of the world for that — but he was a loyal and energetic churchman. 

De Bruyn’s colleague, the junior elder in the New York Church 
Council, was Andreas van Buskirk. He was the leading member of 
a large family connection, which is supposed to have come from 
Denmark. Most of the households of this clan were settled near 
Hackensack, N. J. They and their in-laws were the core of a 
considerable group of Lutherans which, during Falckner’s time, 
became another congregation. Louwrens, the son of Andreas, was 
also a member of the Church Council, holding the offices of voor- 
stander and kerkmeester (overseer and church-master ). 

Falckner had already moved in to live with another member of 
the organization who was also a voorstander. His full name, or 
rather full list of names, was Pieter Pietersen van Woglom van 
Utrecht. He was also given the nickname of Soogemakeleyk, or 
“So Easy.” Out of this repertoire of appellations, several different 
combinations are used to indicate him in the records of his long 
and active life. There is no known instance of all of them being 
used in any one citation. One gets the queer feeling that he is 
several people, who finally fuse into one very complex and busy 
person, the busiest of his generation. 

Like de Bruyn, van Woglom won his spurs in Albany. When 
that community was organized in 1652, van Woglom was already 
established at Fort Orange, and was given one of the lots in the 
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newly named community of Beverwyck, which Stuyvesant erected, 
to the chagrin of the surrounding Manor of Rensselaerwyck. Van 
Woglom’s grondbrief, or deed, made him the owner of a property 
which lay between the west bank of the Hudson and the “Fuyk,” 
the main street running north from Fort Orange, which is now 
Albany’s Broadway. It was just above the present site of the 
Union Station. As the through trains from New York to Chicago 
pause at Albany, their great locomotives stand panting today above 
what was once a part of Soogemakeleyk’s garden and orchard. 

Pieter was master of the open boat “Unity,” in which he plied 
between Albany and New York. Craft of this sort, and those 
a trifle larger, carried most of the freight and passengers between 
the two points. The type called the jaecht was particularly pop- 
ular. This name has been Anglicized into “yacht,” and has been 
applied to all sorts of pleasure boats, quite different from the very 
practical, single-masted, swift boat, which could be managed by 
very few hands and earn much money for the owner. One de- 
velopment of the jzecht, the sloop, continued as an important factor 
in river trafic down to the time of the Civil War. Pieter’s boat 
was a fine investment for her owner who, though a seasoned old 
riverman, still made trips when Falckner came to live with him, 
and seemed less than his seventy-odd years. 

Pieter and his wife, Margareta, moved to New York before 
Falckner came to the city, and they provided him with the only 
home he had for several years.'* Because his business kept him 
in touch with both communities, van Woglom was a valuable 
liaison officer between the church in New York and the disorgan- 
ized remnants of the church at Albany. 

In the Church Council, below the elders were the deacons. While 
there were only two elders, the number of deacons varied. Usually 
they were younger men. These officials had charge of the charities 
of the church. This was an important job. The political office- 
holders had no funds for public assistance, and little to do for 
those in troubles of a personal nature. Private generosity, admin- 
istered by the churches, did whatever was done for the orphans, 
the worthy aged poor, and such widows as had no adequate sup- 
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port. One of these deacons was John Viets. He was a promising 
and active layman. His removal to New England a little later 
deprived Falckner of a good helper. 

Another deacon was Hannes Lagrancie. He was the ee 
of Jean de la Grange, a Huguenot who fled to America after the 
fall of La Rochelle. Omie de la Grange, the son of Jean, and the 
father of Hannes, had lived in Albany for a considerable time. 
He had been a buyer of land at about the same time de Bruyn was 
acquiring property there. He had served with de Bruyn on the 
Albany Church Council.’* Hannes, third-generation French, had 
been completely absorbed by his Dutch surroundings, and was 
very much a New York Dutchman. His personal name, Hannes, 
was a Dutch equivalent for his grandfather’s name of Jean. His 
family name had been corrupted from la Grange to Lagrancie, 
and sometimes Lagrannie, and he thought and spoke Dutch, and 
very probably knew very little of his ancestral French. His whole 
family shunned the French church which had been established in 
New York. Anyone’s guess is as good as another’s as to why the 
la Granges tied up with the Lutherans, instead of the Calvinistic 
Reformed Dutch which was much more like the Huguenot church. 
Hannes had made the Lutheran bond even closer by marrying 
Ejtje, the daughter of Bay Croesvelt, one of the original members 
of the New York Church Council when it first formally organized 
in 1669. Croesvelt had been active in the struggle of the Lutherans 
for toleration under the Dutch rule, and in the early years of the 
establishment of the church. 

Samuel Beekman was another heir of a splendid tradition of 
church loyalty. Hendrick Beekman, his father, had been the leader 
of the Lutheran group in its long struggle for existence against 
the Dutch Reformed repression, before the English came. Samuel 
did not hold either of the honorable offices of deacon or elder. 
He was too valuable a man to be impeded with mere honors. He 
held the posts of voorleser and koester. Some people like to say 
that the voorleser was a “lay reader.” He was this and a little more 
and a little less. He was something like the clerk in an English 
parish. The voorleser read the service when the minister was absent, 
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and might also announce the banns of matrimony. He might make 
records of some transactions. The Dutch Reformed had similar 
functionaries in outlying communities where there were not enough 
people to support a domine. He was usually a leader in religious 
matters, as the elders were in their sphere, and the deacons in 
theirs. The Aoester was also called a klokker. This title is really 
Scandinavian. Sometimes such an official is called a verger or 
sexton. In Norse churches he is practically an acolyte. Beekman 
assisted Falckner when he celebrated the Holy Communion, and 
_ was a general handy man around the church. A little later we find 
a koester leading the unaccompanied singing of the congregation.” 
In the parson’s absence, he was the man on the job who did what 
could be done until the pastor returned. 

Falckner looked over this committee and made his plans with 
their abilities and talents in view. All were men who had made 
their own way. De Bruyn had risen from comparative poverty. 
Van Woglom had earned his money in about the hardest way one 
could in seventeenth-century New York. Beekman had taken his 
turn in his father’s bakery. The van Buskirks had conquered the 
frontier, to carve out farms around Hackensack. They could work, 
they could take chances, they could lose heavily and start all over 
again. They were hardly the stuff to make Pietists out of, but they 
were the kind of people who could take a look ahead at a hard 
road, and then buckle down for the long pull. They had adven- 
tured in the fur business, the freight business, the land business, 
and now they were adventuring in the Lord’s business, with the 
same combination of cool estimate of difficulties and daring to 
take risks which, they had found, had carried them far in their 
secular lives. 

It was a long chance that they could make the New York 
Lutheran church go. It was a bad time for new ventures and 
heavy commitments. The current war bred uneasiness which the 

memory of the last, just ended, did not allay. A church is con- 
_ ditioned by the population among which it works. The population 
of the colony was neither stable nor secure. The Lutheran element 
in that population was a little less secure and stable than the aver- 
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age of the people of the province. One finds that the members 
of the congregation kept moving; a sure evidence of that lack of 
settled life which prevents a religious organization from getting 
firmly established. The Lutheran constituency did not have its 
proportionate share of people of wealth and influence. The older 
families were in the Reformed Dutch church. The new arrivals 
with money and power followed them there, or went to the English 
church, which was sponsored by the British officials. Old Trinity 
was very new just then. It had an imposing new building, and had 
received lavish gifts from Queen Anne herself. 

At the opening of the year 1704, Justus and his associates, de 
Bruyn, the van Buskirks, van Woglom, Viets, Lagrancie, and Beek- 
man, were forced to face three problems at once. No one of them 
could wait for the other two to be solved. Each was entangled in 
the other two. There was the problem of current expenses. These 
people could not scrape together enough money to pay the cost 
of keeping the church open and in a usable condition, and still 
pay their pastor enough to keep soul and body together. If they 
paid Justus his meager salary, the roof leaked; if they mended the 
roof, he went behind on his salary. 

The second problem concerned the lost followers. There were, 
in and around New York, some persons whose background was 
Lutheran, who had strayed away into the Anglican and Reformed 
churches. If these people could be won back, their help would be 
enough to balance the budget. There were also a few people, 
newly come to New York. If the Lutherans could get their share 
of them, they would make up for other losses. But it was hard to 
reclaim those who had wandered away, or attract new adherents 
to a church which was barely on the edge of solvency. More mem- 
bers, the second problem, was hopelessly entangled in the first, 
inadequate support. 

The third problem was the church building itself. Beside the 
edifices of beauty which housed the Calvinists and the Anglicans, 
the shabby, run-down little chapel could attract only the incurably 
loyal. If there were a good-looking church, some of those who 
strayed away would come back. If there were more people, they 
could pay the expenses. If they had more money they could build 
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a new church. And so the three problems chased one another in a 
circle. 

If some help could be brought in from the outside, the circle 
could be broken. The traditional and logical place to apply was 
to the Lutheran Consistory in Amsterdam. Thither Falckner sent 
copies of his letters of ordination and the letters of Bjérck and 
Rudman. These Dutch coreligionists were not able to be of much 
assistance. They had on their hands the same war which was 
making trouble in New York. In fact, they were almost on the 
firing line. The armies of the French king were in neighboring 
Belgium. The dislocation of economic life in the Netherlands was 
far more serious than in the British colonies. They acknowledged 
Falckner’s status, and gave him their blessing. That was about all 
they could give, just then. 

Thus did Justus Falckner begin that ministry of apostolic pov- 
erty which he was to exercise to the end of his life. During the 
first few years he improvised makeshifts to get around each corner 
as he came to it. Those corners were very close together, and some 
of them were sharp indeed. No one but a saint or a fool would 
have tried to save the New York Lutheran church in the winter 
of 1703-04. History has demonstrated that if Justus Falckner was 
a fool, he was a fool in Christ, which is another way of saying he 
was a saint. 
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VI 
Justus Explores His Parish 


Almost from the moment when he ascended van Woglom’s 
doorstep, Justus began hearing about the Lutherans up-river. Pieter 
was sure to see one or another of them every time his boat tied up 
at the Albany waterside. During the winter, while the frozen river 
made trips impossible, van Woglom had plenty of time to tell his 
pastor-boarder about them. From him Justus learned where each 
one lived and what each did. De Bruyn furnished illuminating 
details about many. On Manhattan Island lived Claes Geysbertsen 
uyt den Bogaert, who knew a good deal of the more earthy side 
of frontier society up-river. His father, Long Geysbert uyt den 
Bogaert, had been a tenant of Pieter Bronck, in the Coxsackie 
Patent, during the time that de Bruyn owned a third interest in the 
adjoining Caniskeek Patent. After that he married Mary Jochems, 
a widow at Catskill, and moved in with her. The house of Claes’s 
stepmother was a gathering place for pioneers for seven miles up 
and down the river. What Claes could tell Falckner of tales he had _ 
heard in Mary Jochem’s house would make wonderful material for 
a novel of life in the raw. 

At the house of Claes lived Sara Uytse. Her “boy-friend” was 
Meyndert Berger, the son of Berger Meyndersen, who lived at 
Bloemendaal, just a little south of Haarlem Heights. Berger’s 
father was the son of the only surviving elder of the Albany 
Church Council. So famous was this man, as an artisan and a Cit- 
izen, that Falckner could not help hearing of him. Old Meyndert 
Fredericksen had come from Jever, in the Duchy of Oldenberg, 
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on the German North Sea coast. So great was the skill of the old 
blacksmith that he was given the job as armorer at Fort Frederick . 
in Albany. His sure hands made repairs and fashioned needed 
parts for the equipment of the soldiers. Everybody respected him 
for his honesty and uprightness. During the first winter that 
Justus spent in New York, Meyndert was growing very feeble, and 
everybody urged Falckner to get up-river as soon as possible and 
bring him spiritual comfort in his last days. 

Anxious as he was to start, Justus couldn’t do so until the ice 
left the river. While he waited for thawing, he kept hard at work, 
and some of his work had this trip in mind. He wrote a letter to 
Francke at Halle,’ saying that he had learned Dutch so he could 
jpreach acceptably in it. This makes one wonder what those first 
sermons sounded like. Probably he had acquired some of the local 
dialect of Schleswig and Holstein, so that he had a base to work on. 
In the same letter he also told Francke that he was studying Eng- 
lish, in order to preach in that language in Albany. There had 
been Anglican chaplains there, but they had not gotten on well, 
and had been transferred elsewhere. It had been intimated to 
Falckner that his ministrations in English would be welcome. 

As all new pastors should, Justus worked up his contacts with 
the people at the edges of his parish, spiritually and geographically. 
On February 22, 1704, he visited the family connection of the van 
Buskirks at Hackensack. There he baptized three children.? One 
was the son of Laurens van Buskirk. The godfather of another was 
the sturdy Polish Lutheran, Albert Saboriski, ancestor of the Za- 
briskie family. These baptisms were the first official acts he entered 
‘in the new church record book which he set up. The older Kercken 
Boeck, which contained the ministrations of his predecessor, Bern- 
hardus Arnzius, had been lost. This book still exists in the posses- 
sion of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in New York. 

Even after the broken ice had come down the Hudson and gone 
Out to sea, and open water all the way to Albany made the trip 
physically possible, Justus could not set out. Easter was at hand, 
and the traditional services of Holy Week demanded his presence 
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in the city. Just before he started a man came to town from what 

-was to the New York of that day the “wild west.” Johannes 
Buttinscher brought his little daughter to be baptized. He came 
from the new settlements along the upper Raritan River beyond 
the Orange Mountains. It was the first day of May when the little 
girl, born the previous December, was christened. 

About the second week in May, Justus got on Pieter’s boat for 
the trip to Albany. Old “So Easy” was a typical riverman, and 
could hardly be expected to prepare his passenger emotionally for 
the spectacle in store for him. The Hudson is one of the show 
rivers of the world. During the first day the Palisades stood guard 
on the left. An endless series of brown stone columns, standing 
solidly together, towering to the sky, fenced the river valley on 
that side—a contrast to the rolling hills, sprinkled with farms 
and manors, which, across the river, faced this steep uninhabitable 
wall. 

The second day they passed through the Highlands. At this 
time civilization had hardly nicked these steep mountains, which 
came down to the river on either side, with seldom even a stretch 
of sand at their base. Pieter told Justus that it was well to be on 
guard while passing through this gorge. Until just a few years 
before, pirates had been altogether too common along this part 
of the river.* Many a riverman had been dismayed to see a swift 
boat dart out from behind some island or wooded point, and over- 
haul his jzecht. If they could succeed in overpowering the crew, 
as often they did. the pirates would loot the vessel and dash back 
to their hiding place, making a getaway by a steep trai! up the face 
of some wooded mountain. Along with the catch in the breath 
which one gets from the scenery of the Hudson, Falckner had the 
added thrill of the sticky feeling in the mouth one gets with the 
scent of danger. The thrill was all he did get, however, for no 
pirates showed up to disturb them. 

The third day the voyage brought a sudden cen in the land- 
scape. Breakneck and Storm King, the last two mountains, on 
either side, are just as steep and just as high as those to the south 
of them; and then there aren’t any more mountains along the river. 
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As the boatman came between these peaks, Newburgh Bay opened 
before them. On either side of this broad sheet of water, low bluffs 
rise about two hundred feet. At that level, high flats extend back 
into the interior. Beyond these flats are rolling hills, and behind 
them distant blue mountains, high enough to have, here and there, 
a patch of snow even this late in May. 

A dozen miles beyond the northern gate of the Highlands, van 
Woglom pointed out the home of his old friend, Pieter Lassen. 
Twenty years before they had been in the same sort of crowd, or 
as an old riverman wceuld say, “they trained around together.” 
Lassen’s farm, just above the site of the present village of New 
Hamburg, marked the beginning of a straight stretch in the river, 
which Pieter called de lange Rack, and is still “the Long Reach.” 
This straightaway, so well adapted for the college boat races which 
are now held on it, ends in a double bend called Krum Elbow. 
The region beyond that was called “the Land of Sopos.” Later 
generations tried to classicize this word by calling it Esopus. Very 
fittingly, they chose Aesop, the maker of fables, to help them in 
their attempt to make Greeks out of Indians. The principal settle- 
ment in the Land of Sopos was Kingston. This was the third place 
the Dutch organized along the Hudson. They called it Wildtwyck, 
the wild (men’s) town, in honor of this Indian community which 
they found there. The town itself could not been seen from the 
river, but they could look far into the gorge of the Rondout Kill, 
which served as the port for the settlement, up on the high flats. 
They left Kingston behind, and tied up for the night. The first 
stars came out over the mountains worshiped by the Indians as 
Ontiora, “The Land of the Sky,” but named by white men after 
the Dutch for Cat’s Creek, and called the Catskills. 

The great bulk of these mountains had been looming closer to 
the river all through the third day, but on the morning of the 
fourth day they presented a steep wall, rising west of the river 
above the lower hills in front of them. For two generations yet 
to come this mountain wall was to be the limit of the white man’s 
country. A little north of the mouth of the Sopos Kill, the river 
widened into a bay, still called today the Great Imboght. Here, at 
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that time, began Albany County in which lived a large share of 
the Lutherans of the Province of New York. 

The first of these Lutheran homes that could be pointed out to 
Falckner was at a place some ten miles north of the Imboght. On 
the west side of the river rose a sharp, rocky spur. Van Woglom 
and the other rivermen called it V/zegt Hoeck, or Refuge Point. 
Anyone will point it out nowadays as Black Rock. On the north 
side of this, at the water’s edge, stood the house of Jan van Loon. 
The old home is still there. Years before, Jan had bought a third 
interest in the Patent of Caniskeek, and just recently he had ac- 
quired de Bruyn’s share also. De Bruyn had sold it to Meyndert 
Fredericksen when he was leaving Albany. Meyndert transferred 
his interest in the land to Cornelius Michaelsen, one of the most 
slippery rascals in the whole length of the river. After dodging 
his creditors — his partner, whom he double-crossed; his former 
employer, whom he had slandered; and the sheriff of Albany 
County — Cornelius sold his third interest to Jan van Loon, July 
4, 1700.4 Now, as two-thirds owner of the Patent, Jan was boss. 
His estate at Vluegt Hoeck took on the name of Loonenburg from 
its owner. This name was applied to the whole Patent. The strag- 
gling village, which extended a mile north from the old van Loon 
homestead, during the eighteenth century was also called Loonen- 
burg. After 1800 Yankee promoters bought up the farms in the 
area, and laid out a village to which they gave the name Athens, 
which it still bears. 

The whole family of Jan van Loon is important to Lutheran 
history, though Jan himself was never a Lutheran. He was a 
staunch even if a none-too-well-instructed Roman Catholic, who 
made no attempt to conceal his ancestral faith. Nevertheless he 
was linked up with the Lutherans by matrimony. Soon after his 
arrival from his home town of Liége, Belgium, he married, in the 
winter of 1676, Maria Albertse.® She was an even better Lutheran 
than he a papist. He was a blacksmith by trade. He could speak 
French, Dutch, and English. Probably because of his linguistic 
ability, he represented Canadian traders who had interests in Albany. 
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He was appointed the first coroner of that community. By per- 
sistent exploitations of his various accomplishments he had won 
a secure place in up-river society. 

Just above Vluegt Hoeck, on the other side of the river, was a 
rude dock. This was Claverack Strand, the shipping point for a 
large area controlled by the van Hoesen family. Jan Fransen from 
Husum in Schleswig had settled in Albany nearly seventy years 
before. As soon as the company allowed land to be bought, he 
purchased from the Indians the tract extending northward from the 
middle of the modern city of Hudson, some five miles, and far 
back into the forest. This was called Klaver Rack, Clover Reach. 
He had borne an honorable share in the struggle for toleration, 
but died just before the Lutheran Church in Albany was formally 
organized. In 1704, most of his children were living at Claverack. 

Beyond Claverack, Pieter steered the boat into a narrow channel, 
sailing close to a concave cliff which rose from the water’s edge 
and overtopped the mast of the Unity. The smooth surface of the 
rock echoed the travelers’ voices. This was the Klinckenberg, the 
Sounding Hill. A little way above this rock their course came close 
to the west bank, where a well-kept farm stretched along the water- 
side. A small stone house stood near the river. On a gentle slope 
behind it an orchard was just coming into bloom. Van Woglom 
explained that in this house, perhaps built by de Bruyn himself 
when he was a shareholder in the Patent, lived Jacob Caspersen 
Hallenbeck. There were three of these brothers, all Lutherans, sons 
of Casper Jacobsen from Holebeck, in Schleswig, the old carpenter 
of Beverwyck. One lived back of Klinckenberg, on the Coxsackie 
Patent, and Justus would meet Isaac, the youngest, when he got 
to Albany. 

Above the Klinckenberg Farm the signs of civilization again 
vanished for a few miles, then they sighted Kinderhook on the 
right, and still farther on, the mill of Pieter Coeymans on the left. 
(This name is pronounced Quee-mans.) Just beyond the mill they 
came to Beeren Island, and the southern border of the Manor of 
Rensselaerwyck, a domain which rar. twelve miles to Albany, and 
beyond, eighteen miles in all, above the mouth of the Mohawk. 
Eastward its borders marched with those of Massachusetts, and to 
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the west it passed the crests of the Helderbergs. Out of it have 
been carved two counties of present-day New York State, Albany 
and Rensselaer. Its seventy years of development under able man- 
agement had made it a land of well-kept farms, neat houses, and 
well-maintained barns, and just at this time it was fragrant with 
the bloom of orchards. Justus felt that he had returned to civiliza- 
tion, had almost gotten back to Europe. 

Pieter steered through a maze of wooded islands, low lying aun 
bars, and shallows, which he knew as well as the palm of his own 
hand. After some ten miles of this, another curve was rounded, 
which seemed like all the rest, and there, just a couple of miles 
away, Albany beckoned to them. She was a tight little city, a tilted 
triangle of close-packed little houses on the west bank of the river. 
The base of the triangle, along the water front, was fuzzy with the 
masts of sloops. Just back of them was a continuous stockade, 
fencing the town on the river side, pierced with gates leading to 
the streets behind. From the ends of the river-front stockade, 
palisades ran up the hill, meeting, at the apex of the triangle, Fort 
Frederick, which stood very nearly on the site of the present state 
capitol. 

After the boat was tied up, Justus began his exploration of the 
city. Just inside the water-front stockade he found a large street 
parallel with the river. Some people called it Cow Street. Others 
gave it the curious name of Fwyk. This referred to the fact that 
the street gradually narrowed toward the north, and resembled a 
long conical fishnet, to which the Dutchmen gave the same name. 
Nowadays it is called Broadway. Near the middle of the Fuyk, 
the second great street of the town, Jonkheer Street, the Gentlemen’s 
Street began, at right angles to Cow Street. This is the present 
State Street, which cuts a broad swathe, from Broadway to the 
capito! steps, right through the middle of Albany. In the middle 
of this second street, at Broadway, stood the Reformed Dutch 
Church. The fifty-year-old building was too small and too shabby 
for the aristocratic congregation which worshiped there, and the 
members were talking of building a better one. 

Just north of this church, on the north side of State Street at 
Broadway, Justus called at the house of Meyndert Fredericksen. 
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He was just too late to see him in the flesh, for the old blacksmith 
had gone to his reward. He died a loyal Lutheran. In the will 
which he had made a few months before, which was waiting to 
be proved, he had mentioned among his treasures “my church book 
with the silver chain and clasps.” ® 

Justus went on up Jonkheer Street. Halfway up the hill to Fort 
Frederick he came to Pearl Street. Northward from this intersec- 
tion stood the homes of the wealthy. South Pearl Street sagged 
drably toward the Plein Gate, which opened on the section of small 
farms and large home gardens which ran south from the palisades 
fencing the town. Just a little way down the hill toward this gate 
stood the Lutheran church. When it was new, thirty-five years 
before, it had not been impressive. Thirteen years of neglect had 
left it much like Isaiah’s “lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” The 
aristocratic homes of the great ones of Albany faced on Jonkheer 
Street, and turned their backs on the humble structure which had 
been the sanctuary of generations of pious Lutherans. 

A round-up of the adherents of the Augsburg Confession in 
Albany revealed that the organization was in worse shape than 
the building. Both elders and all the deacons were gone.’ Many 
of the people were out of town. A few lived in Albany in the 
winter, but were now scattered on farms over a radius of twenty- 
five miles. 

This pious remnant rallied to greet their new pastor. The little 
chapel was cleaned out and put in order. Word was sent to the 
faithful of the dispersion to come to Albany for worship and 
counsel. The response was heartening. Some had children whom 
they had, on purpose, delayed to bring to the font in the Dutch 
Church. Mothers clasped these babes to their breasts and mounted 
springless farm carts, which pumped along rough trails to town. 
Others bustled on board boats and made their way by water to 
Albany. The Holy Communion was celebrated, and two persons 
received the sacrament for the first time. One was Elsje, the wife 
of the younger Omie Lagrancie, brother of Hannes, who was a 
deacon of the church in New York. The other was the wife of 
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Jan Eversten, whose house in Albany was a sort of headquarters 
for Lutherans in Albany all through Falckner’s ministry. Two of 
Jan van Loon’s neighbors, who lived about four miles back from 
the river, brought children some twenty-five miles to have them 
baptized. One was Jan Albertsen, son of the Albert Andriessen 
Bratt who once paid a thumping fine for reading a lay Lutheran 
service in Albany, in the days of repression before the English came. 
The other was Michael Collier of Coxsackie, whose father, Jochem 
Collier, had been active in the New York church. 

Falckner got nowhere in organizing the church council, and 
apparently had no services in English, as he had hoped to do. Still, 
he had spied out the land. He knew now what there was for him 
to do. He had discovered America, and his part in building the 
America which was to be. Pieter’s boat was loaded. Justus sailed 
back down the river. The scant two weeks had settled him in his 
place in the world. 
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Vil 
Learning the Job 


When Justus Falckner undertook his work in the Hudson Val- 
ley he perhaps thought that he was educated, but during the next 
four years he took a stiff postgraduate course. This supplemented 
a similar period of four years of re-education which began when 
he reached Pennsylvania. He found out during those four years 
what his job was like, and how to do it. Even what the church 
members told him about work in the past in New York had to be 
thought over before it could become helpful in the much-changed 
situation. Fifteen years before, his sainted predecessor, the Rev- 
erend Bernhard Arnzius, had just two points where there were 
any Lutherans to speak of, and the pastor divided his time between 
these two, spending his summers in New York and his winters in 
Albany. The few of his flock who lived at neither place came 
to him. 

The growing importance of New York in the world war which 
began just before the death of Arnzius and was still dragging out 
its second half, after a peace of a few months, affected the whole 
Province. Those in authority began to consider ways of increasing 
the number of the settlements and building up the population of 
those already established. This expansion altered the distribution 
of the Lutherans in the area. By 1703 the New York Lutheran 
church had a group of adherents at Hackensack. The Lutherans 
up-river were scattering down the stream. A number of these were 
beginning to concentrate on both sides of the river around the two 
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landings at Vluegt Hoeck and Claverack. Here would grow up 
the hamlets of Loonenburg and Claverack. 

As Justus faced this situation, he began with the ideas which he 
had learned in Philadelphia. His swing away from the stress of 
Pietism on personal religious experience, and its sometimes un- 
fortunate excesses, had led him to appreciate the value of a strong 
central work with dependent outstations. Looked at thus, New 
York was the center, and Hackensack and Albany the outstations. 
Accordingly, for four years he lived in New York and went to 
Hackensack regularly, usually the last Sunday in the month. He 
contented himself with going to Albany in the spring so as to be 
up-river for the third great feast of the Christian Year, Pentecost, 
which the Dutch called “Pinxterdag.” 

The chief monument to this phase of the life and education of 
Justus Falckner is the Kercken Boeck, the record of his official 
acts, usually called the New York (Lutheran) Church Register. 
The original is in the possession of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church 
in New York. The Holland Society published the baptisms and 
marriages in its annual for 1903. 

During those years Justus made his home with his friends and 
loyal voorstander, Pieter van Woglom. Many of the pastor’s occa- 
sional ministrations took place in the van Woglom home. Some 
of the entries in the Kercken Boeck leave us guessing as to all the 
facts, but others, just to make up for the lack of information, add 
stray bits of detail which give a spicy flavor to the crabbed Dutch 
words. For instance,’ Justus records that on June 26, 1705, he 
married Hendrick Martensen, a widower, and “an old widow, 
Steentje.” Her maiden name and the identity of her first husband 
escape being recorded at all. 

Another entry has a whole story indicated in a few words. 
“August 24, 1704, after a blessed departure out of this world, there 
was buried in our church in New York, Mr. Henrich Kempe, from 
Jena, Saxony; heretofore he was trumpeter to my lord Cornbury.” ? 
Lord Cornbury had been Governor of New York a few years be- 
fore, and it looks as though Kempe had stayed behind when his 
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lordship returned to England.. The mention of the “blessed de- 
parture” tells us that the pastor ministered to the dying man. The 
fact that he was from Saxony makes him a “landsman” of Falckner, 
who was able to exhort and pray with him in the familiar intona- 
tion and tempo of his own Saxon dialect. 

Early in the fall after his first trip up the Hudson, Justus per- 
formed a marriage which set up a family whose homestead was to 
be famous in American history. On the thirteenth of September, 
1704, he went out to Bloemendaal and married Meyndert Berger, 
grandson of Meyndert Fredericksen, the old blacksmith of Albany, 
and Sara Uytse, of the family of Long Geysbert uyt den Bogaert.? 
For some years the young people lived at Bloemendaal and brought 
their children for Falckner to baptize. Later they moved to the 
new settlement at Newburgh, while Justus was making pastoral 
visits, and he baptized other children there. At Newburgh, Meyn- 
dert built a small stone house. This house, much enlarged by 
later owners, was the headquarters of George Washington during 
the critical months at the end of the Revolution, when the Amer- 
ican Army was quartered at Newburgh. 

Three weeks after the marriage of Meyndert and Sara there 
was a meeting in New York of the clergy of the Church of England 
in the middle colonies. To this meeting came the Reverend Evan 
Evans, from Christ Church, Philadelphia. He made a plea for the 
young Lutheran pastor. Most of the Anglican ministers to whom 
he spoke were in the pay of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In 1704 this now venerable society was very young and 
blazing trails which have been followed by hundreds of other or- 
ganizations which have sprung up in imitation of it. Evans was 
supported in an appeal to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel by his associates. He wrote out a request that the Society 
give Falckner an allowance, and the assembled clergy signed it, 
and gave it to Justus, who forwarded it to the Lutheran chaplain 
of Prince George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, that 
it might reach the Society from the hands of people of great 
influence. It was sent in the care of a certain Mr. Mearson, a 
student who was going to England. 
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Before he let the precious document leave his hands, Falckner 
made a copy of it, which he preserved. This copy went through 
many strange vicissitudes, and became separated from the other 
papers which Falckner left in the church. Finally it was rescued, 
and is now in the possession of the Lutheran Historical Society of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. A photostatic copy is in the manuscripts 
room of the New York Public Library. Most of the known docu- 
mentary material regarding Falckner in this country has been put 
in print, in one place or another. This script deserves similar treat- 
ment, especially as a contemporary estimate of Falckner’s character. 
It follows: | 


COPIA 


Newyorck, October 27, 1704. 

Reverend Brethren: 

This is to certifie that J] have known the Rever. ... Mr. Justus Falckner, 
the P’sent Lutheran Minister at Neuwyorck, for the four years last past, 
whose life & conversation is unexceptionable & suitable to the sacred 
Character he bears in the Church of God. He is an University Schollar & 
hath upon all occasions applyed himself to his studys with care & dilligence 
since his coming to America. He preaches to his Congregation twice every 
Sunday, & frequently visits the Lutherans at Albany, where he exercises 
the offices of his sacred function. He is in very good esteem (as I was 
credibly informed) amongst the people of his Congregation, but they 
being few in number, cannot allow him a suitable support, for ye com- 
fortable discharg of his duty. Therefore I humbly recommend him to yo- 
pious consideration, not doubting of yo- care in representing his case ta 
my Lord of London & the Hon'ble. Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in these parts. EVAN EVANS 


We believe this testimony to be true. 


Hen: Nichols John Barlow 
Will: Vesey Thos: Moore 
John Sharpe T. Prichard 
John Talbot Willi Urquhart 
R:t Owen 


The Reverend Clergy of the Church of England Conven’d in 
the City of Neuwyorck present. 
Ye original I have send to Mr. Mecken Chaplain to his Royal 
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Higness Prince George of Denmark in his Lutheran Cappel in St. 
James, the 18 octobr. 1704 by one Student, Mr. Mearson, together 
with a letter to ye said Mr. Meken.” 


After the letter had started across the seas to the Danish Royal 
Chaplain, Falckner settled down to the steady round of his work. 
With good luck, he might hear from it in about a year. Mean- 
while, there were sermons to preach, babies to baptize, the sick to 
visit, the dead to bury, and the mourners to console. When the 
weariness of winter had passed and Lent was over, the fresh green 
once more stole over the churchyard of Trinity, stretching from 
the front door of Falckner’s chapel to the “edifice of beauty” in 
which the Reverend William Vesey ministered. At least he was no 
less kindly disposed toward Falckner, because of the Reverend 
Evan Evans’ attempt in his behalf. In fact, what little we know 
leads us to think that he was rather friendly toward the Lutheran 
domine. 

The trees broke into foliage, and Justus began to feel that urge 
to g0 up-river again. This visit only kept four Sundays away from 
the “Preek-Stoel” in New York, from which he preached the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in a tongue now grown familiar. 
This short tour marked the beginning of many things in his min- 
istry. He held a service at Klinckenberg farm, to which the neigh- 
bors gathered from both sides of the river. All around the little 
stone house of Jacob Caspersen Hallenbeck were parked the various 
means of transportation which had brought them. All along the 
shcre were tied up the boats of those who had come by water. 
Behind the house were tethered the horses. Inside the building, 
while the service was going on, the faithful were crowded into 
every inch of floor, and younger Lutherans perched on the steep 
ladder-like stairs which gave access to the loft in which the young 
Hallenbecks slept. The van Loons were there from Vluegt Hoeck, 
the Albertsens and the Colliers and the other Hallenbecks from 
Coxsackie. The van Hoesens and their kinfolks and in-laws from 
Claverack and Kinderhook had come across the river. From Kinder- 
hook Jurgen Fransen Claeuw brought his five months’ old daughter 
Lea to be baptized. He was the son of that picturesque character 
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of the Dutch days, Frans Claeuw. His distinguished descendant, 
Professor Wilson C. Clough, of the University of Wyoming, has 
located a man of that name in the short-lived Dutch colony in 
Brazil. Since Frans Pieterse Claeuw appears at Rensselaerwyck 
after the Dutch gave up Brazil, it is quite possible that the founder 
of the Clough, or Clow, family came to New York from Brazil as 
did Geertruy Hieronymius (of whom more later) after the Dutch 
gave up the colony.* Little Lea’s mother was Marytje (pet name | 
for Mary) Hallenbeck, of the Coxsackie clan. Marytje’s sister was 
going to be married the next day, and one of the three callings of 
the banns was at this same service. Elizabeth Hallenbeck was going 
to wed Jaccb Evertsen, the son of Jan Evertsen, an important person 
in Albany, and the senior-elder of the congregation. With so much 
astir, everyone was keyed up to as much excitement as old Hudson 
River people ever permit themselves. 

The jaunt from Klinckenberg to Coxsackie, some six miles as 
the trails ran then, led Falckner across the upper edge of the 
broken plains of Caniskeek. Part of the way was through forest, 
but frequently he emerged into clearings. The land had been 
under white ownership for forty years, and fields of considerable 
size had been brought to a good state of cultivation. The wooden 
shelters which had sufficed to protect the settlers’ families for the 
first few years were being replaced by substantial structures of 
stone. Around these homes, orchards were beginning to display 
that gnarled look which trees take when they are long rooted in 
the soil. In the newly planted gardens young vegetables were 
beginning to push through the dirt in neat, green rows. The barns 
and outbuildings were weathered to a soft gray. The works of 
man had made their peace with those of nature, and the landscape 
had settled into a harmonious whole. 

As they came through the last piece of woods, and the fields 
of Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck’s wealthy neighbor, Jan Bronck, 
spread before them, they caught their first glimpse of the Hallen- 
beck house. Behind this farmstead, the Coxsackie Creek, which 
they called Bronck’s Kill, wound among willows leaning at every 


4 Frans Pieterse Claeuw was epouEn of a surveyor to measure the Coxsackie Patent for 
Pieter Bronck, and careless enough about money to be called ‘‘the child of wealth,” ae pie 
he was so often out of funds. Dutch Reformed Church, Albany. Deacon’s books, 
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angle over the water. Above the woods of the flat beyond the 
stream rose the whitish-gray limestone cliffs which stretched far 
out of sight to the north and south. The top of this two-hundred- 
foot wall was still Indian country and would remain such through- 
out Falckner’s lifetime. 

Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck had done very well in the twenty- 
odd years that he had lived in Coxsackie. Part of his luck he had 
married, and part of it was just industry. His wife was Rachel, 
daughter of Willem Hoffmeyer. Willem was born in Brazil. His 
widowed mother, Geertruy Hieronymius, had brought him to 
Rensselaerwyck when he was just a lad. She had married, as her 
second husband, Jochem Wessels. Of him and his exploits, see 
Carl Karmer’s book on the Hudson. Willem had finished growing 
up with his half-brothers and sisters, among whom was Tryntje 
Wessels, who became a great lady of Albany and was the wife of 
Major Abraham Staats. But Willem was a problem child.®> When 
a mere boy he was convicted of bootlegging beer to the Indians. 
He married, but never really settled down. Domine Arnzius tried 
to use him for a voorleser, but his stepfather locked the church 
and held on to the key on Sunday mornings when Willem’s Satur- 
day night “binge” rendered him unfit to read the service.° Willem 
was still about in 1687, when he appears in an entry in the Notary 
Public Records,’ as witness to a will made by Michael Collier, to 
protect the interests of the latter’s daughter by a first marriage. 
Geertruy was not at all pleased with her son, but was tender to- 
watd his two daughters, Catharina, who married Pieter Lassen of 
the Long Reach, and Rachel, who married Jan Caspersen Hallen- 
beck. Jan bought the place at Coxsackie from Martin Gerritsen 
van Bergen, who had married Neeltje, the daughter of Meyndert 
Fredericksen. It is quite possible that old Geertruy financed her 
granddaughter’s husband in the purchase of the property. When 
the old matriarch died, she left her estate to “my son Jan Caspersen.” 
With this good start, Jan had gone on and prospered. He had 
become well enough off to own an Indian slave named Casper. 
A little later he built a substantial stone house. So much did Jan 


5 Court Minutes (Fort Orange), 288. 
8 Court Minutes (II). 
7? Notary Public Records (608). 
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appreciate the help of his wife’s people that he inscribed the date 
stone: “I.K. & R.H.M. Ao 1710.” (Ao standing for our more 
familiar A.D., and the other letters for Ian Kaspersen and Rachel 
Hof Meyer.) Even the wedding which Falckner performed at his 
house June 11 was something of a feather in his cap, for Evert 
Jansen, the groom’s father, counted in Albany.® 

The congregation of the day before at Klinckenberg gathered fe 
the wedding, along with Reformed Duich neighbors; even the 
Broncks came, as well as the Hong Teelings and the Conines. By | 
this time in June the crops were planted, and the farmers and their 
families were glad of an excuse to make merry. Young couples 
who had not yet gotten to the point of naming the day milled 
around the house and orchard. The men exchanged bits of farm 
lore and delivered themselves of ponderous Dutch jokes. The 
women buzzed with the preparations for the feast. Falckner found 
in this rural gathering something which he had glimpsed, but not 
so clearly seen, at the wedding of Meyndert Berger and Sara Uytse. 
These people, rooted in the soil, had about them a greater stability 
than the dwellers in the crude new towns. Even their Dutch speech 
had a different flavor. Somehow it was tinged with the spirit of 
their Frisian and Scandinavian grandfathers who had brought the 
Lutheran faith to these broad flats between the Catskills and the 
Berkshires. 

From this gathering, Justus made his way to Albany itself to 
hold a service on Trinity Sunday at the church on South Pearl 
Street. Jacob Jansen van Hoesen, who had not gotten around to 
have his child Catharina baptized when the pastor was almost 
across the river from him at Klinckenberg, came up from Claverack 
and had the baby “gedoopt” at this service.® 

This show of strength and quickening interest led naturally to 
a further step in the development of the church up-river. The 
farmers were enjoying war prosperity and felt that they could 
assume part of the burden of supporting Falckner. The church 
property had appreciated in value because the price of land inside 
the stockade at Albany was rising. The building needed to be 


8 Zion Lutheran Church Records, Athens, N. Y., 1704-1865. Vol. I, p. 304. 
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repaired and kept in better condition. Officials were needed to 
collect and expend the money for both building and pastor. The 
death of Meyndert Fredericksen the year before had left a clean 
slate. A new Church Council could be chosen with a realistic eye 
on actual conditions. The oversight of the property demanded 
that some of the officers be residents of Albany, and others must 
represent the lands south of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck, where 
much of the money would be raised. Evert Jansen of Albany was 
the natural choice for senior elder, and Volckart van Hoesen of 
Claverack was, just as naturally, picked tor junior elder. Hannes 
van Hoesen was chosen as one of the deacons, and Isaac Caspersen 
Hallenbeck, youngest of the three sons of Casper Jacobsen the 
carpenter, became the other deacon. 

The summer of 1705 brought no cheering news from London. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was helpless, under 
its own rules, to aid a Lutheran pastor. As hopes for help from 
England faded, the congregation made an appeal to the Amster- 
dam Lutheran Consistory, November 10, 1705. Falckner sent with 
this a personal plea. He stated that the building in New York 
seemed to be in danger of being demolished by the next heavy 
storm. “It is more like a cattle shed than the House of God. As 
the church is not paved, but merely floored with loose boards, 
some long others short, one cannot pass through it without stum- 
bling.” He asked for a handy catechism from which to teach the 
outstanding Lutheran doctrines. 

The general appeal was signed by Falckner, the members of 
the Church Council, and a newcomer to the church in New York. 
The newcomer was a German tailor named Johannes Michael 
Schuetze, an earnest bustling fellow, who just couldn’t get along 
with those who had long borne the burden in New York. The 
members of the church reported of their pastor: “He has been 
with us now for nearly two years, and fills his office in such a 
manner that neither we nor anyone else has anything to criticize 
in his life and work.” The need for literary material to set forth 
their case was stressed. “Our congregation here is very small. Its 
members are scattered far and near throughout the country. The 
majority of them are poor. The young people especially are 
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ignorant on account of the lack of Bibles, Catechisms, Psalm and 
Hymn Books. It would be of great service to have a pamphlet in 
which, by means of questions and answers, the differences between 
the Lutheran and the so-called Reformed opinion are set forth, 
every point concluding thus, ‘Therefore the Lutheran opinion is 
better.’ ” 

Like the appeal to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
this brought no immediate help. Ahead of Falckner and his people 
lay five years of work with little attention from abroad, and no help. 
They learned, the hard way, that the work in the Lord’s vineyard 
must be done without satisfactory tools, with little help from the 
mighty, until, even thus, results are gained, and help comes, a little 
late, which earlier would have changed the tide of battle. 

The winter of 1705-06 was routine, three burials, a few con- 
firmations, some baptisms, a few visits to Hackensack, services in 
a draughty church, calls and visits—-what every parson does. 
During the same period, while Justus kept the wheels turning in 
New York, seeing little to show that he was more than holding 
his own, the people at the other end of the river were building 
up a following which seemed to spring forth like the grass on the 
flats of Caniskeek after the spring rains. 

When the pastor revisited Albany in the spring of 1706 he was © 
gladdened by evidence of the splendid work done in his absence. 
Jacob Evertsen, the bridegroom of the year before, was confirmed, 
and with him two more of the grandchildren of old Jan Fransen 
van Hoesen.'® They were Jan and Volckje Hardik, children of 
Catharina van Hoesen and Frank Hardik. A week later Falckner 
held a service at the house of Jacob Caspersen Hallenbeck at 
Klinckenberg. There is a certain touch of satisfaction in the way 
Justus recorded the service as “in onze vergadering op Klincken- 
berg” (in our meeting at Klinckenberg). These meetings had a 
double ancestry. For a decade after Stuyvesant had grudgingly 
admitted to the Lutherans who could not be brought into the Cal- 
vinistic fold the right “to practice their religion in their own homes,” 
they had kept alive the flame of their faith in meetings conducted 
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by laymen. On the other hand, the methods of Pietism began to 
find a place in these meetings called “vergadering.” 

There were baptisms at this service. Jan van Hoesen and Jacob 
Evertsen, last year’s bridegroom, brought their children. Both 
babies were named after their paternal grandfathers, Jurgen van 
Hoesen and Evert Jansen. The next Sunday there was a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and two more were admitted to the 
sacrament. Both were called Jan van Hoesen. To distinguish them, 
Falckner entered their patronymic names, the names of their fathers 
plus “sen,” putting them down as Jan Volckartsen and Jan 
Jurgensen. 

Family names were beginning to become fixed in the Hudson 
Valley in Falckner’s time. The early settlers came from countries 
. where the name systems differed, and in some of them names were 
still fluid. There are some who brought family names along with 
them. Albert Bratt came from Frederickstadt in Norway, bringing 
a family name with him. In Albany he was often referred to by 
his patronymic name as Albert Andriessen. He is also often called 
“de Noorman.” Some of his descendants are called Bratt and 
Braite. The descendants of his son Jan Albertsen, who was in 
Falckner’s congregation, are called Jansen. One of his sons, Storm, 
was nicknamed “van der Zee” (of the sea) because he was born 
during a storm at sea and his descendants are Vanderzees. Falckner 
sometimes calls them Hallenbeck, and sometimes uses only the 
patronymics such as “Caspersen.” When there is any need for 
clearness, the family name and the patronymic are both used. 

It would have been a lot easier for the reader, and for the his- 
torian, if the people of New York had made up their minds what 
they were going to call one another before Falckner got there, 
but they were still milling around, many of them with a confusing 
outfit of ways of being called, and only settled down during the 
last years. Earlier it was worse. There was a character in the 1650's 
who built the house in which Falckner visited Jan Caspersen Hallen- 
beck, and was the only settler of Coxsackie killed by the Indians. 
No one knows what his family name was. He is referred to as Jan 
Andriessen, as Jan van Dublin, and Jantje de Irlander (Johnny 
the Irishman). The reader may feel confused, but that puts him 
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in a sympathetic attitude toward the people of Falckner’s congre- 
gation, for they were terribly confused themselves as to just who 
they were and what their names were. Hence, when we say Falckner 
admitted to the Holy Communion Jan Volckartsen van Hoesen 
and Jan Jurgensen van Hoesen, we are putting in a lot of family 
history, which is the key to why Falckner did what he did. 

These baptisms and confirmations showed that the Albany County 
following was coming back. They also showed that the conception 
of a strong center with outstations was getting out of focus. The 
house meeting, adapted to local conditions, had demonstrated its 
value. These people were not just becoming pious, they were also 
becoming churchmen, and church loyalty and piety were helping 
each other. Pietism and good churchmanship were beginning to 
shake down together in Falckner’s mind into a single reality. 

These new developments were prodding Falckner forward on a 
new quest. The people wanted to be better Lutherans, but they 
were handicapped by lack of teaching. Their neighbors often asked 
them how they differed from themselves in religious convictions. 
These new parishioners were beginning to ask their pastor about 
distinctive Lutheran doctrine. He jotted down these questions, that 
he might formulate answers which would set at rest the minds of 
these earnest people. He had asked for a small printed manual 
which would supplement such teaching as he could give by word 
of mouth. There had been none sent from Holland. Probably 
there wasn’t in the Dutch language just what he needed. Justus 
was learning the nature of his task and looking for the best tools 
with which to work. He began to learn that he must not only do 
the job, but contrive many of the needed tools. He was learning 
his job slowly, but he was learning. He had gotten away from 
many European conceptions of the way to handle pioneer work, 
and was becoming a pioneer himself. 


VIII 
At Grips with Things 


During the last two years of Falckner’s apprentice period, from 
the spring of 1706 to that of 1708, he began to get beyond the 
conception of what his work was to the actual experience of its 
nature. He also perfected his procedure to meet the needs of his 
people by means which were within his grasp. He learned that he 
did not have a strong central work, with outstations, but was pastor 
to a dispersed following, which was a little less thinly spread at 
some points, but was scattered along one hundred and fifty miles 
of the Hudson. He could not yet build up an organization, but 
must nurse these scattered Lutherans along, and help them to help 
themselves for the most of the time, when he was somewhere else 
taking care of still other Lutherans. There must be church officers 
to do needed things, but he would never get the majority of his 
people under one roof, even for one service. He could not hope 
to find a point at which he could gather even a large minority. 
He must be the living link which bound these people together, 
and united them in a religious feliowship. He anticipated the 
method of the frontier circuit rider who came almost a century 
later. He never heard the word. He did not look like the traditionai 
figure. He rode a boat rather than a horse, for most of it, but 
in reality he did a circuit rider’s job. 

The circuit rider was always seeing his work growing in one 
place and shrinking at another, and the sags and bulges swapping 
places unexpectedly. An example of this appeared in 1706. Up- 
river there had been a spurt of development. In New York for the 
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next several months there was little but funerals. Even when 
Jochem Rulofsen brought a baby to be baptized, he reported that 
his father, one of those isolated communicants, had died; so the 
actual score was hardly evened, certainly not raised. To be sure, 
there was one baptism that did not pair with a burial, but the gain 
was dubious. Johann Michael Schuetze did bring a baby to bap- 
tism, the first of several, but Schuetze somehow failed to please the 
older church members. The tenacity with which he clung to any 
position which he took made trouble for Falckner and his succes- 
sors. He became rather typical of the newer German immigrants, 
a solid church member, so unable to get into sympathetic under- 
standing with those who had been there before him that he and 
they, in the course of a couple of generations, changed the Dutch 
Lutheran Church into one half-German, in which the Germans 
were always a little difficult to handle. 

The traveling missionary soon learns that the weather will do 
its best to make things hard for him. As the oppressively hot days 
of August dragged by, the pastor and his friend Dr. Lidmat were 
called to Amboy, New Jersey, to the bedside of Gootze, the wife of 
Jacob Arents. 

The trip from New York to PA ier now a matter of an hour, 
then took the better part of a day. There was little hope for the 
woman, who had just borne a child, but she was sufficiently con- 
scious to make a good death, and “fell asleep, safe in the Lord.” 
Falckner buried her with “Christian ceremonies.” The two min- 
istering friends, the pastor and the physician, stayed on to comfort 
the bereaved family. On August 30, 1706, before they returned 
to New York, Falckner baptized the baby in the house of Mr. 
Pieter Sonneman at Amboy, giving him the name of Jacob, and 
Dr. Lidmat stood as sponsor. 

During the next week, Justus had the other side of his wandering 
ministry to comfort him. Two of his people caught up with him. 
Michael Collier and Jan Albertsen, from the flats behind Klincken- 
berg, came to New York. With them came their wives, Feitje and 
Goschje, bringing two more babies to be baptized. The baptism 
was in the church in New York, on September 4. : 

If a missionary has a sense of humor, he can often carry off an 
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awkward situation, and as he grows used to his work, he finds 
that many irregularities are not much more than harmless absurd- 
ities. On Christmas Day, 1706, a couple came to Justus to be 
married. The bridegroom, Joshua Nash, a mariner, brought with 
him a widow, Sarah Moll. He produced a license which he had 
procured, that there need be no delay while the banns were being 
called in public worship. However, the license had ripened a bit 
in Joshua’s pocket for it had been issued on December 1. There 
may have been excellent reasons, due to the seaman’s calling, for 
this time lag of twenty-five days between issuing the license and 
the ceremony, but somehow one gets the picture of Joshua peddling 
Sarah around to all the other ministers in town, only to be turned 
down by Reformed, Anglican, and Huguenot in turn. At last, a 
bachelor who knew so little of the terrors of matrimony, perhaps 
a little mellowed by the tender associations of yuletide, absent- 
mindedly married them. Probably that’s just evil imagining. More 
likely Joshua optimistically secured the license, but Sarah coyly 
kept him waiting until the last moment, so she could play Santa 
Claus, and make Joshua a Christmas present of herself. 

A traveling missionary gets a good many slices of life that are 
cut at unusual angles across its texture. January 23, 1707, there 
appeared at Falckner’s lodgings Mr. Edward Merritt and his 
vroutje (Dutch pet name for wife—call it “wife” or “little 
woman”). They brought along a dark-skinned girl, and requested 
that she be given Christian baptism. The poor child certainly 
needed someone to care for her. Her father was a Spaniard, her 
mother a Negress, and both were dead. The sturdy Englishman 
and his Dutch wife stood before the German pastor, and the little 
mulatto looked from one to another of this remarkably differing 
trio, glad she had found someone to care for her. 

Just two months after this very interracial baptism, on March 
27, 1707, another link was severed with the earliest years of the 
Lutheran Church in New York. Falckner entered in the Kercken 
Boeck: “Fell asleep, safe in the Lord, Elsje Jansen, from Ecken- 
Voerde, Hollsteen. She was about in the neighborhood of 100 
years old. On the 29th. instant, she was buried in our church here 
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in New York, with the usual Christian ceremonies, and with a 
funeral sermon.” 

Elsje deserved the ceremonies and the sermon. She was also 
known as Elsken Neven. Sixty years before she had been the wife 
of David Clements. After his death, she married Albert Jansen, to 
whom she bore Maria, who grew up to be the wife of Jan van 
Loon of Vluegt Hoeck. In the 1670's, again a widow, she earned 
some honest money washing linen for Anthony de la Val, an 
English officer with a French name. When he got behind in his 
payments, she was glad that her son-in-law, Jan van Loon, could 
wring money out of that careless gentleman.’ With her husband's 
growing affluence, her daughter had risen in the world. She had 
lived long enough to see her grandchildren take their places in her 
own Lutheran fellowship. 

On Falckner’s voyage up the Hudson in the spring of 1705, 
the boat tied up at the farm of Pieter Lassen at the lower end of 
the Long Reach. The call was made to baptize young William 
Lassen, the son of Pieter’s son, Pieter, Jr.. and his wife Cornelia. 
The older Lassen, who was married to the sister of the wife of Jan 
Caspersen Hallenbeck of Coxsackie, had been helped in getting 
started also, by this alliance to the family of Jochem Wessels. 
He had come over from Norway in the employ of Volckert Jansen 
Douw, who signed the first Lutheran petition in 1643, asking the 
Dutch West India Company for toleration. After Lassen had 
worked off his obligations for passage, he struck out for himself. 
Some thirty years before Falckner’s arrival, he had conducted a 
brewery in Albany. His wife, Catharina Hoffmeyer, had been the 
favorite of Jochem Wessels, as was her sister Rachel that of her 
grandmother, Jochem’s wife Geertruy. Jochem left Catharina a 
legacy in his will. With this and the receipts of the sale of his 
holdings at Albany, Pieter started pioneering on the middle Hudson, 
perhaps with Jan Caspersen as his partner for a time. The little 
stream near his farm has always been called “Jan Casper’s Kill.” 
Pieter bought a large tract from the Indians, but only secured 
legal title to a part of it, because the Indians had also sold the 
same land to other parties. The farmhouse on the part which 
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finally became his, came to be one of the regular points of call on 
Falckner’s trips up and down the river.” 

When he reached Albany, Justus performed two baptisms which 
revived the almost forgotten hope that he might be able to interest 
the English-speaking element at that place. On June 1, 1707, he 
baptized Elizabeth, the daughter of Lieutenant Richard Brewer. 
She was born March 11 of the same year. Her godfather was 
Lieutenant Henry Holland, who was going to make a map of the 
Hudson River country. This map still survives, and is a most 
valuable source of information about the lay of the land at that 
time. The godmothers were two, after the English custom: Madame 
Elizabeth Weems and Mrs. Margaret Collins. 

The next week Falckner was hurriedly called to the tavern kept 
by William Hogan, from Bor, King’s County, Ireland, and his 
Dutch wife, Martena Bekker. The domine was asked to baptize 
a newborn baby. In the haste and confusion of the christening, 
Justus didn’t get much information set down in the “Hand-Boekje,” 
the notebook which he carried with him, and when he arrived at 
New York, his entry in the Kercken Boeck records only the time 
and the place; that the parents were “Alexander Mekkaasland and 
his wife Sarah”; that one of the witnesses was “James Kaenaerd,” 
about whom little is known; and that another was John Dunbar, 
who was later one of the wardens of St. Peter’s Anglican Church 
in Albany, and one of the leaders. in the English element in the 
city. It was really the godmother who bowled Falckner over. To 
begin with, who was Margareta Schuyler? By 1707 she was the 
wife of Charles Oliver. Such an impression did she make on her 
generation she is remembered in Albany annals as “the American 
lady.” No wonder Falckner forgot the child’s name.® 

Falckner’s confirmations during this visit totaled eight, which 
he did not apportion as to place, put recorded thus: “In the city 
of Albany and at Klinckenberg, Trinity Sunday and the first Sunday 
after Trinity: Hannes Meyndertsen, Cunradus Burchardus, Johan 
van Loon, Elizabeth Evertsen (Jan Caspersen’s daughter), Willem 
Hardik, Arent van Schaack, Mary his wife, Albert van Loon.” # 
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These were all from Lutheran families. Johan van Loon, Albert 
van Loon, and Mary, wife of Arent van Schaack, were children of 
Jan van Loon, Sr. Cunradus Burchardus was the son of Marya, 
the daughter of Jan Fransen van Hoesen and Hendrick Coen- 
raedtsen Borghaert. Cunradus was always trying new ways of 
spelling his name. He was a venturesome fellow in other ways 
besides spelling.’ As a boy, he and Claes van Schaack, the father 
of Arent, were in hot water on the charge of stealing potatoes, — 
which was not proved. He was just then fresh from a brush with 
the Albany authorities over backing the wrong man as voorleser 
of the Reformed Church at Kinderhook. Willem Hardik was his 
first cousin, the son of Catharina van Hoesen and Frank Hardik. 
Hannes Meyndertsen, a son of Meyndert Fredericksen, had moved 
to Schenectady, but thus showed his loyalty to his father’s faith. 
Claes van Schaack’s son, Arent, was at least a Lutheran by marriage. 
Elizabeth Caspersen, Jacob Evertsen’s wife, was of course a Hallen- 
beck. 

During this visit the Albany Church Council lost one member 
and took on two.® Volckart van Hoesen had moved to New York. 
In his place Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck of Coxsackie was made 
junior elder. To keep up the Claverack representation, William 
Roest of that neighborhood was taken on as a third deacon. This 
family was founded by Andries Reis who came from Lippstadt in 
Germany as a soldier in the employ of the Dutch West India 
Company. Andries Reis was one of the early members of the 
Lutheran Church in New York. The Claverack branch of the 
family was identified with Lutheranism all through the eighteenth 
century. The name in Falckner’s time had evolved from Reis to 
Roest, and it went on later to Rees, and Ree. This was pronounced 
like Rea or Ray, and is usually so spelled. This looked and sounded 
so Scotch that many of the family today think that they are Scotch. 

The large confirmation class, the new church officials, the min- 
istrations in English, all evidenced that the center of the work was 
shifting toward the north. A stop on the way down-river pointed 
to a new possibility. Falckner visited at the home of Mr. William 
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Southerland near the mouth of the Quassaick Kill, where the town 
of Newburgh would be started in a few years. At this place, cele- 
brated as the Tanzkammer, “the Devil’s Dance Hall,” the domine 
baptized a young girl who had lost her parents, and for whom the 
Southerlands were caring. For her benefit as well as that of 
those present, it was done in English. Justus made the following 
record in the language used at the rite: “1707, June 13, in ye 
house of William Southerland, beyond the Highlands, Mary, 13 
years old, born at New London N. E. daughter of Charles Hill 
(deceased) and wife Mary. Godfather, ye above good man of ye 
house, and Pieter Jansen; ye godmother, Margareta, ye wife of ye 
godfather, William Southerland.”’ The N. E., of course, stands 
for New England. Falckner didn’t bother with such small things 
as Connecticut. Pieter Jansen was the son-in-law of Pieter Lassen, 
Sr. The significance of this act was that it took Falckner away 
from the merely Lutheran constituency to the actual pioneers who 
were conquering the forest. It also established a contact at New- 
burgh which later was going to become one of the pastor’s regular 
points of call. 

The work of the church in New York for the next nine months — 
left little of note in the Kercken Boeck. Falckner was busy on a 
task set for him by the conditions under which he worked. He had 
learned that scattered adherents must have a manual. The local 
leaders could meet him only occasionally. They needed a ready 
answer to many questions which were being asked by their neigh- 
bors. Many of these questions came, in slightly differing forms, 
from different people at many places. To most of these questions 
there was a local answer with which Falckner did not fully agree. 
In Lutheran Saxony, where he grew up, the answers which he 
favored were on the lips of everyone. Here the philosophy of life 
was different. That difference must be faced. His lieutenants must 
be provided with munitions for their spiritual warfare. They must 
be ready to defend their position, and not be compelled to say, 
“Wait till the domine comes.” That might be a wait of almost a 
whole year. 

He was busy through the winter of 1707-08 writing a book. 
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It was a small one but it had a very long name, which is usually 
abbreviated to Falckner’s Fundamental Instruction. This book 
attempted to air-condition the moral and spiritual atmosphere 
which his flock must breathe, so that their Lutheranism would not 
be stifled by the Calvinism which was all about them in colonial 
America. The theological background of all the colonies was 
strongly Calvinistic. The Puritans of New England, not excepting 
the Baptists of Rhode Island, were saturated with the teachings | 
of the Master of Geneva. The Reformed Church in the Nether- 
lands and her daughter in America were ultra-Calvinistic. The 
ever-increasing number of immigrants from Scotland were largely 
“sold” on an extreme form of Calvinism. The adherents of the 
Church of England had by no means escaped from the influence of 
Calvin's logic. 

Calvinism had other things besides a more extreme form of 
foreordination and double predestination, both to salvation and 
damnation, which were not quite in line with Lutheran teaching. 
The Genevan doctrine of sola scriptura (by scripture only) taught 
that, unless the Bible explicitly commanded it, a religious custom 
had no value, and was suspected of being sinful. On this basis 
some Calvinists banned organs in the churches, and sang only the 
Psalms of David, eschewing even hymns. Many of the people in 
the colonies accepted this extreme form of dependence on Scripture. 
This is a sample, and probably a fair one, of the adverse system of 
thought, generally accepted, which handicapped the Lutherans at 
the start. Their cherished “Christian ceremonies,” their observance 
of the Christian year, their attitude toward their ministry — these 
were so far from the popular conceptions that they were regarded 
as dangerous, and probably non-Christian. The very things which | 
were axioms to the pioneer Lutherans were heresies to their 
neighbors. 

The title page of Falckner’s little book was fully covered with 
this ponderous eighteenth-century title: 

“Fundamental instruction upon certain chief points of belief of 
the true, pure, saving Christian teaching; founded upon the Apostles 
and Prophets, of which Jesus Christ is the chief corner stone; set 
forth in plain but edifying Questions and Answers; by Justus 
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Falckner (a) Saxon German, minister of the Protestant, so-called 
Lutheran Congregation at New York and Albany. Ps. 119, v. 104. 
‘Through thy precepts I get understanding, therefore I hate every 
false way.’ Printed at New York by William Bradford.” 

The preface of the book, dated March 25, 1708, stated that the 
author had been frequently asked by various persons of “our Chris- 
tian congregation” to give replies out of God’s Word for the teach- 
ing and confirmation of certain articles of belief. The book fol- 
lowed this demand very closely. First the question was stated. 
Then, if possible, a direct answer was given: yes or no. This was 
followed by supporting quotations from Holy Scripture, cited briefly, 
and chapter and verse given. If any further explanation demanded 
it, a few sentences were added. 

The book was divided into twenty-one chapters whose titles 
“followed the usual course of Christian instruction. It was intended 
not merely to give an answer to Calvinists, but also to give a brief 
but complete presentation of Christian doctrine, suitable for the 
preparation of a candidate for confirmation. It began with a 
chapter on Holy Scripture. This was followed by others on God, 
Creation, Angels, and God’s Foreknowledge. A little further on 
came chapters on Man, Free Will, Sin, and God’s Universal Mercy. 
There followed the discussion of Christ, Justification, Regeneration, 
and Good Works. After this were the Sacraments, the Church, 
Governments (Family, State, and Church). The closing chapter 
dealt briefly with the “Last Things’: Death, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, the End of the World, Everlasting Damnation, and Ever- 
lasting Blessedness. 

At the back of the book was a rhymed version of the creed and 
two hymns (probably of Falckner’s own composition), entitled 
“Voor de Predicatie” (before the sermon). The book was small 
enough to slip into the pocket. In the pastor’s absence, people 
could carry it to church, and when the voorleser had finished read- 
ing the service, and before he got down to the printed sermon, 
which might be provided for him to read, the people could pull 
out the little book and sing one of these hymns. 

The book has survived, so far as is known, in only one copy. 
When Beers’s History of Greene County, N. Y., was published in 
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1884, there was a copy mentioned as then existing. In the chapter 
in that ponderous volume on the town of Athens, which was written 
by William S. Pelletreau, there is on page 169 the following ref- 
ence: “Mr. Falckner, was the author of a little book, printed in 
Dutch by William Bradford in 1709, the subject being “The Chris- 
tian Religion as based upon the cornerstone of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles.’ A copy of this work is now in the possession of 
Nicholas Van Hoesen of Athens.” The Nicholas Van Hoesen who 
owned this copy in 1884 was a descendant of Justus Falckner in 
the sixth generation. Efforts to locate this copy in Athens have been 
unsuccessful. 

The known and accessible copy is in the possession of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society in Philadelphia. A microfilm of it is 
deposited with the New York Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

As the last proofs of the Fundamental Instruction were being 
corrected and the last errors which escaped even this check-up were 
being noted for a page to be put at the very front of the book, 
Falckner had a bit of missionary work going on at his own fireside. 
On Easter Sunday, 1708, the pastor baptized a Carolina Indian. 
Some of these Indians had been sold as slaves in the north, like 
Casper, who belonged to Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck of Coxsackie. 
Tom was very likely still a slave of Pieter van Woglom, since he 
made the additional promise demanded of slaves at their baptism 
‘that he continue to obey his master. The status of a hired servant 
would not be affected by baptism.* Both pastor and master labored 
for this native heathen, who served both of them in the house 
where they all lived together. The gladness of the great feast of 
the resurrection was heightened by the welcoming of this new 
recruit to the Christian fellowship. In the record in the Kercken 
Boeck, Falckner gave full credit to his host for the share in the 
conversion, saying, “Mr. Pieter van Woglom took him to be bap- 
tized after previous catechizing,” and added a prayer that “this 
unbelieving Thomas” may become a “believing Christian.” Justus 
had learned a lot of practical things in America, but the influence 
of Pietism persisted. He added these little prayers to many of the 
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entries in his records. He lived in an atmosphere of prayer which 
made even the keeping of a dry-as-dust church register a devotional 
exercise. 

By the middle of May, 1708, with a supply of the Fundamental 
Instruction packed with his other luggage, Justus was on his way 
up-river. This time he stopped somewhere in “the land of Sopos” 
to confirm Isaac Lagrancie. This trip showed a smaller ingathering 
than that of the year before. There were four baptisms, but only 
six confirmations, counting Lagrancie and Jannetje his wife. The 
four, who were definitely Albany county people, were, with one 
exception, related to the Hallenbecks. Hannes Evertsen belonged 
to another family which, in the next generation, took the name of 
Terwilliger, and was not of the kin of Evert Jansen, the senior 
elder.® The rest were all in what is now known as Greene County. 
They were Jan and Casper, the sons of Jan Caspersen, and Hannes, 
the son of Jacob Caspersen, Hallenbecks all of them. 

There was a reason why new adherents could not be picked up 
so easily this year. Another man had gotten ahead of Falckner, and 
was picking up the unattached in Albany County. In 1707 Justus 
was the new thing. In 1708 there was something newer. The 
Reverend Thomas Barclay had come to Fort Frederick as chaplain, 
and was working among the civil population.*° He considered that 
his mission sent him to all human beings. Instead of trying to pull 
together the badly divided English-speaking people of Albany 
into a premature organization, in which all the divisions would 
temain a source of weakness, he acted on the principle that it was 
his job to minister to every person in the community in any way 
he could. One of these ways was seeing that the children were 
taught. Another was a ministry of friendliness to all. He was 
moderate in his attitude toward the Dissenters, who were a ma- 
jority of the English-speaking element. In a manner that would 
have delighted Spener, he avoided acrimonious controversy and 
preached such fundamental doctrines as were necessary and tended 
to promote piety and a good life. His relations were friendly with 
Domine Lydius of the Reformed Dutch Church. Lydius, not to be 
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outdone in interchurch courtesy, sent his own children to be cate- 
chized. As the Dissenters learned that they would not have the 
distinctive teachings of the Church of England forced upon them, 
they began to come to the services. With typical Anglo-Saxon 
perversity, when they found out that they didn’t have to take it, 
they began to want it. The Dutch appreciated the advantages which 
their children would gain from a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and sent their offspring to learn the catechism in that lan- 
guage. Barclay made contacts with the children, gave them small 
prizes and encouraged them to dig in. Thus he became a figure 
in the social and religious life of Albany. The floating religious 
population which, for better reasons or poorer, was not connected 
with the Dutch Church, came to look to him, as they had turned 
to Falckner the year before. 

Barclay was sore put to it to find a place to hold his services. 
Although he was such a good friend of Domine Lydius, the Re- 
formed church was too much alive and too active to make room 
for another flock in its already inadequate building. The Lutheran 
church on South Pearl Street was nearer to Fort Frederick. Falckner 
had used it perhaps a dozen times in the past four years. An ar- 
rangement was made with Falckner’s congregation for the use of 
the structure when the Lutherans were not using it. And so St. 
Peter's, Albany, was born in a Lutheran chapel. 

Barclay’s use of the Lutheran building for Anglican services had 
a decisive effect on the course of the development of the up-river 
Lutherans. The English work greatly reduced the field from which 
new recruits could be gathered in the town. The use of the building 
by another congregation, though their own continued, also ham- 
pered their work. The congregation dwindled to a mere shadow. 
That which was called the Albany Lutheran Church was really 
the church of Albany County. This work finally crystallized into 
the Lutheran Church at Loonenburg, which still carries on as Zion 
Lutheran Church of Athens, N. Y. Falckner and Barclay were very 
different men, and each did what he could do best. The English 
chaplain built up a town congregation. The German fisher of men 
spread his net from Albany to the upper Raritan River in New 
Jersey. While Barclay was building up one Episcopal church, 
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Falckner was founding half a dozen Lutheran groups, many of 
which became congregations which are still in existence. The 
arrival of Barclay set Falckner in the groove of an itinerant mis- 
sionary, which he would follow the rest of his days. 

In many other ways the year 1708 was a decisive one for Justus. 
Almost every front of life which faced him changed that year. 
Everywhere old landmarks were being removed. The Reverend 
Andreas Rudman, who had guided him in his first adjustment to 
American life, died in Philadelphia in 1708, and was buried under 
the floor of Gloria Dei Church not far from the spot where he had 
ordained Falckner. The strange colony of Pietists on the Wissa- 
hickon buried their leader, Magister Kelpius. Daniel Falckner lost 
control of the land which had been warranted to him in Pennsy]l- 
vania. William Penn was in serious difficulties which, for a time, 
landed him in prison. In this confusion, Daniel Falckner’s enemies 
finished him off. He seems to have had a tough time for a while 
before he again found anchorage in Somerset County, New Jersey. 
Justus himself had matured into that which he was the rest of his 
life, a traveling missionary, who went to those who needed him, 
and who brought the gospel to the scattered pioneers along the 
great river and back in the raw new settlements being carved out 
of the untouched forest. 
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IX 


Justus Gets Closer to Frontiersmen 


In the fall of 1708, one of the godfathers of Mary Hill, whom 
Falckner had baptized at Quassaick, came to New York with a 
child of his own to be baptized. Pieter Jansen, “the Noorman,” 
and his wife, Maria, the daughter of Pieter Lassen, presented their 
~ little Johannes at the font of the New York church on October 10. 
The boy had been born since Falckner’s return from up-river in 
the early summer. The godfather of the child was Jacob Jacobsen 
Hallenbeck, of Klinckenberg, whom Falckner had confirmed the 
spring before. Both the father and the godfather of the child 
had news of very sick people up the river, whom it seemed wise 
to visit. Pieter Lassen, the grandfather of little Johannes, was 
failing in health, and Jacob Hallenbeck’s uncle, Isaac Caspersen 
Hallenbeck, the deacon on the Albany Church Council, was seriously 
ill, as was also another old-time Lutheran, Harmen Gansevoort. 
There are no more entries in the New York Kercken Boeck for 
several months after the date of this baptism, which suggests, but 
does not prove, that Justus started north shortly thereafter. Neither 
are there any records of ministrations elsewhere —as if, for several 
weeks, Justus was on the move, visiting his people. Later events 
seem to suggest that perhaps there was a visit at Southerland’s, 
probably at Lassen’s, and perhaps at the home of Isaac Lagrancie. 
The fact that the next baptism, after a gap of forty-one days, takes 
place at Klinckenberg, the home of young Jacob Hallenbeck, 
suggests that the two may have traveled together. 
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When Justus did reach Albany, Harmen Gansevoort was prob- 
ably dead. Probably because of his advanced age, he was not a 
member of the Church Council, but he was a respected member 
of the congregation. Falckner could not bury him with “Christian 
ceremonies” but he recorded his passing in the Kercken Boeck in 
these words: “1708, Autumn, shortly before I arrived in Albany, 
Harmen Gansevoort died of inflamation of the bowels. He was 
buried in the Lutheran Church in Albany, being a very old man 
in the eightieth year.” ? 

Justus went to the home of his other stricken layman, Isaac 
Caspersen Hallenbeck, and comforted him. He was in great pain, 
and had been suffering for a long time. While waiting for the 
end, the pastor went about doing what he could for his people. 
At Albany there was little to be done. No children were brought 
for baptism, no young people waited to be prepared for confirma- 
tion. At Klinckenberg it was a different story. Parents brought 
children to be baptized, and three young women, all Hallenbecks, 
were getting ready to be confirmed. Then the weather turned bit- 
terly cold. The river froze right down to the ocean. Isaac Hallenbeck 
lived on and continued to suffer. The pastor couldn’t get back to 
New York now. For the first time in twenty-three years the 
Lutherans of Albany had their minister with them for the keeping 
_ of Christmas. 

Ten days after the beginning of 1709 the sick man passed to 
his reward, and, for the first time in nearly a generation, the mem- 
bers of the shrinking congregation witnessed the full routine fol- 
lowed by a devout believer in their faith as he made his farewell 
to the scenes of earth. Isaac Hallenbeck made a good death. His 
pastor was with him during the hours while his life was flickering 
out, and he was able to make his peace with God, and depart 
from this world, strengthened and supported by the Holy Com- 
munion. Justus entered the details in the Kercken Boeck in the 
following words: “After great suffering, Isaac Caspersen died, after 
he had on his sick bed received the Holy Communion, made con- 
fession of his sins, and affirmed his faith in God’s mercy through 
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Christ. He was buried in our church at Albany with Christian | 
ceremonies. He was about 49 years old.” 3 

The passing of Isaac Hallenbeck made necessary a further re- 
arrangement of the Albany Church Council. It is a tribute to the 
able service of Isaac as deacon and voorstander that two men were 
elected to carry on the work which he laid down. Johan Evertsen 
(Terwilliger) and Gillis Lagrancie were added to the board of 
officials, which now included two elders, and four others, deacons 
and voorstanders. 

All through the month of January the intense cold kept up. 
Travel by boat was impossible. The trails which paralleled the 
Hudson were passable for parts of their length, but only with 
difficulty and discomfort. Storms and further drops in the tem- 
perature made the undertaking of a long journey very dangerous. 
Falckner finished the preparation of the Hallenbeck girls, and 
admitted them to the Holy Communion at Klinckenberg on the 
third Sunday after the Epiphany.* They were Rachel and Rebecca, 
daughters of Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck, and Maria, daughter of 
Jacob Caspersen Hallenbeck. Soon after the confirmation the banns 
of marriage began to be called for one of them. As the three call- 
ings at successive services ran their course, the cold began to abate. 
On the eighth day of March, 1709, Justus married Rebecca Hallen- 
beck to Jan van Loon, Jr.> By then the worst of the cold was 
definitely over. A party could now get down the river to Kingston, 
and beyond to Pieter Lassen’s. From there, they reasoned, it ought 
to be easy to get to New York. 

Five days after the wedding the pastor was already fifty miles 
down the river from Klinckenberg. On the thirteenth day of March 
he stopped at the house of Hannes Lagrancie, and baptized his 
son.® The next day he hurried on to the home of the Lassens. He 
reached the stricken family too late, as he had in the case of Meyn- 
dert Fredericksen and Harmen Gansevoort. This is no discredit to 
his faithfulness in his calling. The intense cold and the heavy 
storms made a journey impossible. During the heavy weather of 
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the previous month, Pieter Lassen had died. A little later, Justus 
entered in the Kercken Boeck: “February 7th, 1709, Pieter Lassen 
had died at his house, old and full of years, and was buried in his 
orchard.” 7 

Until just a few years ago that orchard was hallowed as a burial 
place for the Lassen family. Its site is now a cultivated field on 
the property of the Bowdoin Farm School. An old farmstead, which 
the school uses, is very nearly on the site of the house in which 
Falckner ministered to the family and its neighbors. The surname 
was corrupted from Lassen to Lawson, and their Scandinavian 
ancestry was forgotten as they came to call themselves Holland 
Dutch, but they held on to the land. After about 1800, the Lawsons 
began placing inscribed tombstones over the graves of those whom 
they buried there. The graves of the earlier Lawsons had no markers 
other than the rough field stones, such as Hudson River settlers 
set at the head and foot of the six feet of earth to which they 
entrusted all that was mortal of those whom they loved. The 
kindred never expected to let this land pass to strangers. They were 
quite sure that their descendants would tell their children under 
which mound each kinsman lay. Somewhere under that cultivated 
field the dust of Pieter Lassen mingles with the soil to which he 
gave the strength of his best years. 

At the Lassen house Falckner baptized the son of Pieter Jr.® 
Casper Jansen Hallenbeck was present and stood as sponsor. His 
mother and Pieter’s widow were sisters. At the settlement of the 
estate a representative of the other family would naturally be 
present. It is quite probable that Casper made the journey for this 
purpose, and Justus was able to get away from Albany County 
by coming with him. From Lassen’s on there is a change in ice 
conditions in the Hudson. In any season, the stream will be cleared 
of ice (from the Long Reach southward), a long while before it 
even cracks above that point. It is very likely that the pastor was 
able to get a boat near Lassen’s and hurry on to the city, reaching 
it shortly afterward. 

When Falckner reached New York he was met by a small group 
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of new arrivals, headed by a German Lutheran minister, the Rev- 
erend Joshua Kocherthal. This parson had baptized the new baby 
of Johann Michael Schuetze. He was trying to fit himself into the 
unfamiliar surroundings of New York, while he waited for the 
British officials to get some land for his party to settle on. It was 
none too easy for this German from the banks of the Rhine to 
adjust himself to the situation on the banks of the Hudson. His 
stay in the city was putting a heavy drain on his slender resources.? 
His wife had been in poor health and there were doctor bills to pay. 
He had to expend money for house rent, firewood, a table, a bed- 
stead, a chest, three stools, candles, and household goods. He 
wanted his party to become real participants in the life of the 
Province, so he paid for English lessons for his children. 

Falckner did not have much time to fraternize with the first 
German Lutheran minister he had seen for eight years. A lot of 
work had piled up during his absence,. which would have been 
attended to as it came along, had he been there. Charles Beekman 
and his wife Eitje had a son, Charles Jr., to be baptized. On Satur- 
day, March 26, Christian Cornelisse van Hoorn and his wife 
Francyntje brought their little daughter, Margareta, born at Tappan, 
several miles up the Hudson, early in January.’° Now that the 
weather had moderated, they came to town, and included her bap- 
tism in the agenda of unfinished business to be attended to. On 
the same day, Falckner was so absorbed in putting down the name 
of another child’s grandfather, that he forgot to put down the 
father’s family name. That grandfather was the former elder of 
the Albany Lutheran Church, Volckart van Hoesen, who had 
moved to New York. He did not live in the city itself, but at a 
place on Manhattan Island which had the impressive name of 
Schabonichan. The pastor set down this rather obscure entry: 
“Wilhelmus, son of Geysbert, son-in-law to Volckart van Hoesen, 
born March 25, Schabonichan. Sponsors: Hannes Volckartsen van 
Hoesen and Maria Volckartsen.” 

The next day, March 27, Kocherthal gathered his little band 
together for a farewell service before they started up-river to begin 
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making homes for themselves. The Reverend Joshua admitted one 
new communicant, Anna Maria, daughter of Michael Weigand." 
Easter was still four weeks away, and it seemed unlikely that the 
pastor would rejoin them by then. The immigrants partook of 
the Lord’s Supper and said farewell to their pastor, who was going 
to stay on for a while in New York. His wife’s health and the 
welfare of the children were good reasons for his remaining in 
town, where he could help, rather than going to the frontier at 
once, where, in the early stages, he could help little. The party 
sailed up the Hudson without him to the Quassaick Kill, where 
William Southerland lived on the one side while their lands lay 
on the other, the north side, of the little stream. 

With Kocherthal in New York, Justus was able to make another 
trip up the river and keep Easter with his people there, as he had 
kept Christmas. The big event of this trip was the marriage of 
Albert van Loon at Klinckenberg.’* The ceremony took place on 
April 24. The bride was Maria, daughter of Jacob Caspersen 
Hallenbeck, whom Falckner had confirmed in January. Albert was 
destined to do things for the Lutherans as the years went by. Just 
after Falckner’s death, he built a stone house on the banks of the 
Hudson, about half a mile north of his father’s place. Near there 
he gave the land on which Berkenmeyer, Falckner’s successor, 
erected a church. The present Zion Lutheran Church of Athens, 
N. Y., stands on the same spot. A little way from it still stands 
the house of Albert van Loon. 

On June 13, 1709, the New York Lutheran church lost its 
senior elder.* Falckner did not write him up in the Kercken Boeck 
as he did some who died in his absence. He did not use the expres- 
sion “safe in the Lord,” nor is there any mention of “Christian 
ceremonies” — probably because the pastor was not there to con- 
duct them. It states that he was buried in the church and was 
seventy-five years old. If the fellow-members laid him to rest in 
the consecrated ground, in the absence of the domine, Justus put 
down what he could honestly say for the old war horse whom he 
must have admired for some of his traits, even though he may 
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have seemed a bit too worldly to one with a Pietiest background. 
He was a sturdy old layman who had battled bravely for those 
who enlisted his loyalty. 

If Falckner was not in New York for the funeral of de Bruyn, 
he was at Bloemendaal shortly afterward for the marriage of 
Williamje, sister of Claes Geysbertsen uyt den Bogaert, to Wil- 
liam Landrieth, a baker.?* 
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X 
The Beginnings of Newburgh 


The world of Justus Falckner was a poor school in which to 
learn the lessons of isolationism. The poverty-stricken parson went 
on his round of religious chores, but the choice of which chores 
were to be done, and the manner of doing them, were conditioned 
by the clash of armies and the decisions of statesmen, three thou- 
sand miles away in Europe. In 1707 the general success of England 
and her allies in the War of the Spanish Succession received a 
temporary setback. Along with effective assaults on her enemies 
elsewhere, France made an advance into the German Rhineland, 
burning and plundering the countryside, nor did the French come- 
back flag until the English commander, John Churchill, the Duke 
of Marlborough, gave his opponents a sound beating at Oudenarde 
on July 7. 1708. 

The decisive victory of Marlborough had results in New York. 
The city ceased to be the possible objective of an attack, and 
Albany became the logical jumping-off place for a thrust toward 
New France. The great river, which was the highroad of Falckner’s 
parish, became even more clearly indicated as the path of American 
destiny. Along it more soldiers, more civilian officials, and more 
of those busy supplying their needs were found. All these people 
brought more money into the valley. Agriculture expanded to 
meet an ever-increasing demand for its products. Industry quick- 
ened its pace to work over more raw materials into things which 
this busier and more active popuiation needed. Commerce de- 
veloped to facilitate the exchange of this new volume of goods. 
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In the midst of this new activity the Dutch Lutherans found 
themselves facing new opportunities. Those up-river were just 
where the new development was going to be most vigorous. In 
this field the whistle had blown for a big forward push, and the 
Lutherans had their team on the line and were ready to go. They 
were better off than they knew. A squad of substitutes was ready 
to fill the benches behind them. A great new migration was starting 
toward the Hudson, and about half of those making it up were 
Lutherans. The first section of this migration was Kocherthal’s 
party, which founded Newburgh. 

The French advance into the Rhineland, often called “the rav- 
aging of the Palatinate,” made the people in that part of Germany 
receptive to news of a place where they could find refuge from 
such interference with their lives. We need to keep always before 
us that in Falckner’s time Europe was as busy with wars as it is 
now, but the roles of international aggressor, and victim of aggres- 
sion were almost exactly opposite to what they are today. A 
divided and poorly defended Germany lived under the menace of 
a united and aggressive France. For a long while France invaded 
Germany at least once every generation. The little people began 
to long for a home too far away for the French to devastate. Lit- 
erature about America was “escapist” in a very literal sense for 
those people and they devoured it. Daniel Falckner’s Curieuse 
Nachrichten, bound up with a book on Pennsylvania by Pastorius, 
circulated widely. Other similar books about America were in 
demand." 

Joshua Kocherthal had written a glowing description of the Caro- 
lina which he had never seen. The book was popular in Germany. 
It is to Kocherthal’s credit that he was one of the first to take the 
medicine which he so enthusiastically prescribed for others. He 
collected a small party of emigrants and took them to London. 
Once there, those high in government circles got their case before 
the queen. They so enlisted her interest in these refugees, whom 
they characterized as “poor Protestant Palatines,” that she, after 
years of delay, approved the Extravagant Grants Act which the 
Legislature of New York had sent to London in the previous decade. 
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This law would allow grants of land to be declared void if the 
grantee had not developed them sufficiently within a reasonable 
time. The queen was told that these people could get no land to 
settle on if she did not make it possible, by approving the Act to 
take grants away from dogs-in-the-manger, who held the title but 
did little in the way of planting people on their holdings. The royal 
approval was followed by substantial royal help to Kocherthal and 
his party. They were given passage to America and subsistence 
until they could feed themselves. 

The Palatines had a rough passage and reached New York in 
the worst of the coldest winter any of them had ever seen. For 
some weeks they could do nothing about setting out for the land 
which was to be assigned to them, and were held up in New York. 
There Falckner found them when he got down the river in March. 
But his contact with them was just touch and go. Soon they were 
on their way to the Quassaick Kill, where they and their few pos- 
sessions were put ashore, along with the tools and supplies which 
the government had provided. 

Some sort of rude shelters were put up, and the life of the city 
of Newburgh began. The heads of the families made a tentative 
agreement that each should have a strip of land, running back two 
miles from the river across the high flat.? A trail of sorts repre- 
sented the road which a little later ran northward from the Quas- 
saick, on the high ground, roughly parallel with the river. The 
settlers located along this rudimentary highway, at distances which 
would give each family approximately the promised amount of 
land, fifty acres per person. There was no attempt at a survey 
just then. Each family was assigned a spot at which to start a 
clearing. Each of the Palatines began at once on the difficult job of 
providing a shelter for his family and getting enough space cleared 
of timber to support him with its crops. The larger trees which 
he felled served for the erection of a log house, and the space 
which they had occupied was made ready for the first planting in 
the virgin soil. 

The Palatines at Newburgh soon found out that the natural 
thing to do when they needed neighborly help was to go across 
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the Quassaick Kill to the home of William Southerland. The few 
settlers who had reached the neighborhood before them knew 
enough languages to manage to get themselves understood. A 
visit to Southerland’s was a welcome break in the heavy toil of 
cutting trees, building cabins, burning brush, and, a little later, 
planting seed among the stumps. 

At the start, it was a great help to the Palatines that they were 
backed by the new governor of the Province, Lord Lovelace, who 
had come over with them. He had been well received by the 
Provincial leaders. He had readily advanced the money to pay for 
the supplies ordered by the British Crown. This good fortune ended 
abruptly with the death of his Lordship on May 6, 1709. The 
money which he had been advancing stopped short. The Council 
of the Colony fumbled around for a time before they could decide 
how to undertake a job, entrusted to someone else, which death 
had thrust into their unwilling hands. They had little confidence 
that the authorities in London would keep their promises, espe- 
cially if the colony advanced its own money, so they looked for 
someone to lend it to the Palatines on the hope that London would 
pay. 

Kocherthal reached Newburgh in April. The governor died 
eatly in May.* While the settlers were still worrying about who 
would feed them until the first. harvest, they fell out among them- 
selves. These people, who had fled from Europe where they had 
suffered from religious quarrels, had hardly gotten roofs over their 
heads in America before religious controversy broke out among 
them. The disturbers called themselves Pietists, though they were 
hardly the kind that Spener and Francke had been. Nineteen of 
them, using the Pietist label, felt that they were too holy and 
righteous to have fellowship in spiritual things with the other 
twenty-eight, including Kocherthal.* 

The fact that they called themselves Pietists might lead one to 
suppose that Falckner, who came from Halle, a Pietist center, had 
something to do with their defection. Actually he had less to do 
with these Pietists than with any other group in Newburgh. In 
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reality, neither piety nor theology had much to do with this quarrel. 
In the ship “Globe” on which they came over, they were jammed 
together for six weeks. After that they spent four months in New 
York, pretty much limited by the language barrier to association 
with their own group. They were thoroughly sick of one another’s 
company. In Newburgh, among the leafless trees, deep in the mud 
of spring, the chilly river in front of them and the endless forest 
behind them, a good fight was a welcome relief, and religion 
seemed like a good issue to start on. Falckner had nothing to do 
with it. His contact with them was too brief for him to have done 
anything. His conduct shows that he disapproved of it. 

Kocherthal had a nasty situation on his hands. He had brought 
these people to America and was responsible for them. Now nine- 
teen had repudiated his leadership, and felt so superior that they 
would have no fellowship with him or a majority of their fellow 
settlers, in the things of the spirit, although they were quite willing 
tO participate in such temporal blessings as a rations allowance, 
and were very willing to get a share in the grant of land to Kocher- 
thal’s colonists. The other Palatines did not like this combination 
of spiritual snobbishness and financial chumminess. A petition was 
sent to the Council of the Province, asking that some way be found 
to continue the rations allowance advanced by the late governor. 
Another petition was sent at the same time, asking that the Pietists 
be cut off in their groceries account. 

The Council deliberated these two petitions. They had little 
hope that the mighty in England would pay back the money 
promptly, if ever. If they were left holding the bag, the exclusion 
of the Pietists would make it a smaller bag. A committee of three 
members of the Council, and two others, was appointed to consider 
the problem. Mr. van Dam, Mr. Barsabie, and Captain Provost 
were assisted by Mr. du Bois, who had a Palatine background, and 
the Reverend William Vesey of Trinity Church. These gentlemen . 
made an “armchair investigation” without leaving New York, and 
recommended that the colony sponsor all of them. Colonel Wen- 
ham was secured to underwrite the grocery bill, and the Palatines 
were left to handle the Pietists as they saw fit. Kocherthal took 
this action with what grace he could. There was nothing else to be 
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done on this side of the Atlantic. The indicated course for him 
was to return to London and thresh out the matter there. On June 
27 he petitioned Colonel Ingoldsby, the acting governor, for trans- 
portation to England. 

July found the settlers getting adjusted to their new way of life. 
They dealt with the Pietists in their own way. Somehow, they 
drove them out of the community. Those who remained loyal to 
their pastor were accepted as neighbors by the older residents. 
When they had reached London a year before, a majority of them 
had been Reformed and the smaller part Lutheran. At Newburgh 
this distinction had been wiped out by the new cleavage between 
the Pietist and the loyal. They found Southerland was neighbor 
of them all. This friendliness was cemented by the marriage of 
two persons, one from each group. Johann Fischer had lost his 
wife. Little Mary Hill, whom Falckner had baptized, was grown 
up enough to appeal to the widower, and he asked this adopted 
daughter of the Southerlands to come to his cabin and console him 
in his loneliness. Mary was willing and plans were set afoot for 
the wedding. 

The neighbors flocked to Southerland’s. They came from the 
few settlements near Newburgh and across the river from Fishkill, 
bringing their babies and older children. The number of them who 
were unbaptized suggested that a big christening party could be 
billed as an added attraction to the wedding of Mary Hill. Pioneers, 
who lived miles from any church, got their children baptized, when 
and where a domine was available. Here was Kocherthal, all set 
for a marriage. Here was a job lot of unbaptized babies of various 
sizes, with all sorts of religious backgrounds. The neighbors took 
advantage of the situation, and the records of the Reverend Joshua 
Kocherthal bristled with a galaxy of curiously assorted names. 

These records still survive. They are the treasured possession 
of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at West Camp, N. Y. 
The worn volume is a precious monument of American history. 
It starts with a polyglot Babel of names. First there are the two 
baptisms on board the ship “Globe.” Then follows the baptism 
of Schuetze’s daughter in New York, and on the same day, that 
of Johannes, son of Johannes Jacob Pletel. These four are followed 
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by the big baptismal class at Mary Hill’s wedding in Newburgh. 

It looks from the record as if three days were spent in the cele- 
bration. What a racket there was! High Dutch, Low Dutch, 
Broad Scotch, Irish Brogue, Yankee Twang, and a few other kinds 
‘of English, much of it broken, filled the air. The babies were bap- 
tized; Mary and Johann were married; and the social life of New- 
burgh got off to a flying start. The parson wrestled manfully, but 
none too successfully, to get it all down. Here it is, with a few 
words respelled in parenthesis, for those who find it hard to guess 
what Kocherthal was trying to write. 


July 17th. Samuel, child of Melchior and Gertrauda SPRINGSTEIN; 
Sponsors: Peter MIGRIGIRI (MacGregory) and wife Letischa. 
July 17th. Joseph, child of Joseph and Helena PRACTER (Proctor); 
Sponsors: Jacon WEBBER and Anna Catharina WEIGAND. 
July 17th. Maria, child of Georg and Catharina SPRINGSTEEN; Sponsors: 
Peter JANSON and his wife Maria. 
July 19th. Margaretha, child of Johann and Christiana Breuen (Bruyn?) ; 
Sponsors: Peter MAGRIGIRI and his wife Letischa. 
July 19th. Lydia, child of Obadias and Susanna WINTER: (Obadiah 
and Susan to their Yankee friends); Sponsors: Andreas VOLCK and his 
wife Anna Catharina. 
July 19th. Johannes, child of Samuel and Emicke KANKILL: Sponsors: 
Henrich Naehrung and Anna Maria WEIGAND. 
July 19th. Wilhelm, child of William and Elizabeth ARSEN: Sponsors: 
Johann FISCHER and wife Maria (Mary Hill to you). 
The marriage was recorded thus: In the year 1709; July 19th. In the 
colony of the Quassaick Kill: Johann FISCHER, widower, and Maria 
HILL, the daughter of the late Carolus HILL of Stonetown in New 
England. 

All the story lacks to make it perfectly American is for someone to 
write at the bottom: “A wonderful time was had by all.” 


Shortly after this Kocherthal was notified that his request for 
transportation had been granted, and on August 18 he asked for a 
testimonial of “civil life and Behaviour” for himself and his com- 
pany. He made up his accounts and found that he had gone into 
the red to the tune of thirty pounds. While in this chastened frame 
of mind Kocherthal waited for his ship, Falckner came up the 
river on an errand, the main purpose of which was not accom- 
plished. He tried to reach Dirck van den Bergh beyond the High- 
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lands, and a Mr. Arrants at Sopos. Van den Bergh was buried in 
his orchard. Kocherthal may have reached Arrants in time, since 
he records a “Christian departure.” While he was in the neighbor- 
hood he visited the Lassen farm, confirmed Cornelia, the wife of 
Pieter Jr., and a German woman, Anna Margaret Dippel. The 
next day, September 20, he visited Quassaick Kill and baptized 
three children. Three days later there was a wedding which is 
recorded by both Falckner and Kocherthal. Whichever tied the 
knot, and both may have participated in the ceremony,” the mar- 
riage was important for the future of Newburgh. Jacob Pletel, 
one of Kocherthal’s party, died in the summer and his widow con- 
soled herself shortly with Georg Lockstadt from Mecklin in 
Mecklinburg. - 

Soon after this Kocherthal sailed for England. Colonel Wenham 
died and Octavius Cunradus and Colonel Nicholas Bayard made 
up the rest of the money needed, ninety-five pounds, three shillings, 
to feed the Palatines until they could feed themselves. A penal 
bond was signed to cover the repayment, and the first phase of the 
planting of Newburgh was over. The foliage on Mt. Beacon flamed 
red, and then, fluttering down, the reddish purple of autumn came 
over the hills. The Hudson turned steely blue under the wan sun- 
light of November. The Germans piled the firewood on their 
hearths and in the cheery blaze began to feel at home in America. 
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XI 
The “Wonder Fleet” 


During the nine months from Kocherthal’s departure until his 
return, so many things were happening, and so many things seemed 
about to happen, that Justus did not go very far out of the city, 
and did not get to Albany at all. There was a cloud of rumors, 
mixed up with a few reliable reports, that there were more Ger- 
mans on the way. If this were true, Falckner needed to be in New 
York to welcome them. 

During this time, when their pastor did not visit them, the 
Lutherans in Albany lost two promising younger men. Jacob 
Isaacsen Hallenbeck was only twenty-six when he died.’ If he had 
lived the family of his father, Isaac Caspersen, might not have 
gone over to the Reformed Dutch Church. In January, 1710, Gillis 
Lagrancie, deacon on the Albany Church Council, died while on a 
visit to New York, and was buried in the Lutheran Church there. 

Kocherthal’s wife, whom he had left in New York, bore a child. 
Dr. Lidmat and Abigail Lispenard, always ready to help those in 
distress, did what they could for the lonely woman. Falckner bap- 
tized the child Louisa Abigail? on February 28, when she was two 
days old. Dr. Lidmat and Abigail Lispenard stood as godparents 
for the little girl whom they had helped to bring into the world. 

In April Justus did venture as far as Newburgh and confirmed 
Johann Fischer’s wife,* the little Mary Hill whom he had baptized 
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on his first visit to Southerland’s. If he did not visit Lassen’s the 
people from there may have joined in worship with the larger 
group at the colony. If any babies were born during that winter 
they did not live long enough for the pastor to have any baptisms 
at the time of his visit. 

At last, about the middle of June, the various ships of a convoy 
of ten transports and two men-of-war began to come stringing into 
the harbor of New York. They had been scattered in a storm on 
the way over, and one never reached the city, but was wrecked on 
Long Island. At once Justus was swamped with work. About the 
middle of July Kocherthal arrived on the ship “Midfort,” and 
took charge of the big end of the work among the new colonists. 

The story of this greater Palatine migration goes back to the 
severe winter of 1708-09, when Falckner was waiting at the bedside 
of Isaac Caspersen Hallenbeck in Albany, and Kocherthal was 
shivering with his crowd in New York. The tales that are told of 
how cold that winter was in Europe, even after one allows for 
exaggeration, leave one with the impression that the weather was 
just a bit snappy. As early as October, 1708, the cold was intense. 
By November 1, it was said, firewood could not be made to burn 
in the open air. (Pretty steep, but so the story runs.) In January, 
1709, wines and spirits froze into solid blocks of ice.” Birds on the 
wing crumpled and fell to the earth, frozen dead. On January 8 
the Rhone, one of the most rapid rivers in Europe, was covered 
with ice. The peak of the cold was reached between January 6 and 
25. After that it snowed for two solid weeks until February 6. 
Fruit trees and vines were almost wiped out in many parts of 
Europe. The victims of the French invasion of southern Germany, 
eighteen months before, had but scanty shelter, and small reserves 
of food and fuel to withstand this onslaught of unfriendly nature. 

As soon as the cold abated, many of the survivors began to get 
out of Europe. War and devastation they could blame on men, 
especially their princes, but the chill of that winter seemed like a 
nudge from the elbow of the Almighty, punctuating a command 
like that to Abraham of old: “Get thee out of thy country, and 
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from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land I will 
show thee.” Those who knew, even at second or third hand, what 
was in Daniel Falckner’s Curieuse Nachrichten, Pastorius’ Circum- 
stantial Description, and Kocherthal’s book about Carolina, thought 
of America. Those who felt thus urged gathered together the few 
remaining possessions which they could carry, got a recommenda- 
tion from some local authority, and set out down the Rhine toward 
Holland. Some had money to pay their fare. Those who had none, 
or had traveled as far as they could pay, walked, worked their way, 
“hitch-hiked,” toward their goal. 

By the end of March those who had reached the Netherlands, 
but had no means of going farther, began to pile up like the waters 
of a freshet behind the barriers of English official regulations. The 
rulers of Britain had been considering the advisability of adopting 
a more vigorous policy of colonization in their possessions in the 
New World. In typically English fashion, this had dragged, mud- 
dled, and gotten nowhere. As late as January, 1710, William Penn, 
who had worked for a general naturalization law to speed up the 
process of assimilating new arrivals destined for the colonies, was 
quite hopeless of its passage.® Then, on March 9, the bill passed 
Commons, and in two weeks it was iaw. Six days later the emigrants 
from the Rhineland began to get passes to England. 

The English leaders wanted those Germans. They even had 
groundless fears that the Dutch might want to hang on to them. 
Most of them were without means. The problem of getting them 
across the water to London was solved by carrying them in the 
empty transports which had unloaded men and supplies for Marl- 
borough’s army in Europe and were returning for another load. 
The first ships to bring them over reached London late in April. 
Local charity in Rotterdam fed those who waited. The immigrants 
kept coming all summer at the rate of a thousand a week. Those 
who had money crowded the cheaper lodgings. For those who had 
little or none, the government and private charity did their bungling 
best. Tents, empty buildings of any sort, everything that was 
shelter, was filled with German refugees. 

When the summer of 1710 was over, the British nation was 
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richer by some fifteen thousand inhabitants, and poorer by about 
the same number of relief cases. Other thousands had been turned 
back, but for those who had been admitted, the rulers were respon- 
sible. These forward-looking statesmen had not anticipated the 
vast numbers that would come, or the rate at which they would 
arrive. The land companies had not expected any such flood of 
prospective colonists. The government which needed them to plug 
the holes in its colonial empire had no plans to take them to 
America and establish them there. All were in the situation of the 
drought-ridden farmer who prayed for rain to save his parched 
crops, and received in answer a cloudburst. After the Catholic 
immigrants were eliminated, partly by sending some back, partly 
by getting some to enlist in the army, partly by getting some to 
change their religion, the rest were provided for in various ways 
with no general plan. : 

The Palatines of the “Wonder Fleet” were recruited out of this 
group. We do not know how the twelve hundred families sent to 
New York were selected. Their high average quality suggests that 
some method of choice weeded out the unfit. They came to make 
tar and other supplies for the Royal Navy. This was done directly 
by the government and not by a subsidized private corporation. 
This was the first large public works project in America. 

The preparations for the venture in England were elaborate and 
confused. The usual jockeying between different departments, and 
the usual compromise between them, with the usual dither and 
inefficiency, were the order of the day. Tents, arms, seed, tools, 
and the other supplies needed for their use were ordered. The 
spiritual care of the Palatines, the education of their children, and 
their assimilation into the English-speaking community were left, 
in good old Anglo-Saxon fashion, to voluntary agencies. The actual 
burden fell on the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. How 
the Society, which had been unable to help Falckner, got around 
its own regulations to do its bit for the Palatines is a typical exhibit 
of the illogical practicality of the English mind. A German Re- 
formed minister, the Reverend Johann Friederich Haeger, was 
teordained by the Bishop of London, and, as a clergyman of the 
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Established Church, was eligible for the usual salary of fifty pounds 
a year, and the usual allowance of fifteen pounds for books. 

When they reached New York, this neat arrangement did not 
turn out quite as the Anglicans expected it.’ They had the idea 
that Haeger would be pastor to all the Palatines. Justus, however, 
had lost too many prospects to Barclay in Albany to let these slip 
easily through his fingers. When the Germans arrived in New York 
he was on the job and interviewed them to find out which of the 
newcomers were Lutherans. These he urged to stick by the church. 
of their baptism. He recorded his activities in the Kercken Boeck, 
and in so doing gave the local name for the Palatine convoy. “The 
following children from the poor German “Wonder Fleet’” were 
duly recorded as baptized.* Haeger held services in the City Hall, 
and tried to hang on to his following. When Kocherthal arrived 
he followed up Falckner’s campaign and, between them, they held 
most of the Lutherans in line. The most of the Reformed stuck 
with Haeger, but grumbled at this underhand method of making 
Anglicans of them. 

A curious bit of misinformation about Daniel Falckner has 
become current, due to an error in the translation of the Kocherthal 
Records.” The English rendering says “Daniel Faickner conducted 
a communion service at New York” in 1710. What Kocherthal 
wrote was “Dyi. Falckner,” which he thought was a good abbrevia- 
tion for the title “Domine” which the Dutch accorded to ministers 
of religion. It is further confused in this rendering by the transla- 
tion of religio pontifica by “Episcopal Church.” One might wonder 
how a bunch of Germans had managed to become Episcopalians 
in such a hurry. Fortunately we do not have to argue about it. 
Justus Falckner in his Kercken Boeck recorded the whole trans- 
action.‘ He put down in good honest Dutch that he himself con- 
ducted the service. He lists the same people by name, and says 
that they were Roman Catholics. Daniel wasn’t there, and at the 
time may not even have been ordained. 

These persons who had come from the “Pontifical Religion” 
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and been instructed in the Lutheran faith and so admitted to the 
Holy Communion, had renounced their ancestral loyalty so that 
they might come to America. The only place in the British system 
of the day which welcomed Roman Catholics was the army. Else- 
where they were viewed with suspicion. This is not so strange. 
England had a rival claimant to the throne which good Queen 
Anne occupied, in the person of her half-brother, who was a 
Roman Catholic. The Britisher of the time regarded the Romanist 
of his day, as Americans are tempted to regard Communists, as 
those who advocate the violent overthrow of the Government. If 
these homeless refugees from war-torn Europe were going to have 
any chance at all to find new homes in America, they must come 
to the New World as Protestants. So they traded in their old 
religion for a ticket to America. 

Of these “economic converts” from Romanism little can be told. 
Many writers suppress the facts altogether. Actually out of one 
hundred and forty whom Kocherthal received into church member- 
ship, twenty-eight, or twenty per cent, were former Roman Cath- 
olics."* A few of them can be traced through the records of Kocher- 
thal and Falckner and their common successor, Berkenmeyer, down 
to Berkenmeyer’s death in 1751, and some a little farther. They 
seem to have been just as loyal as any other Lutherans. We have no 
way of knowing how many Haeger added to his German Reformed 
(quasi-Anglican) congregation, but one supposes the number was 
proportionate. 

A temporary camp was established for the future tar-makers on 
Nutten Island. This bit of land, now much extended by artificial 
filling, is the core of Governor’s Island, just south of the southern 
tip of Manhattan Island in New York harbor. This camp served 
many purposes. It provided a sort of quarantine in which the 
immigrants could be kept, to protect the people of the city from 
any diseases that might break out among the newcomers. It also 
protected the arrivals from exploitation by the New Yorkers. In 
the camp on the island the parsons and the civil officials busied 
themselves setting up the culture patterns for these new Americans, 
readjusting disrupted lives and families. Orphan children had to 
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be provided for. The older ones, who had no friends or relatives 
who cared to look after them, were apprenticed to learn trades. 
Some who did have families were apprenticed, and in a few cases 
families were broken up permanently. 

The mortality on the way over had been heavy and it was heavy 
on Nutten Island. One bill was presented to the authorities for 
six hundred coffins for the Palatines. This thrifty coffin-maker may 
have padded his accounts somewhat, and there may have been a 
heavy infant mortality, but a death rate of six hundred out of 
twenty-four hundred in five months seems catastrophic.’* All these 
broken families began to regroup into new ones. Widows and 
widowers sought solace in hasty remarriage. Weddings were fre- 
quent at the encampment. Some men and women who had lost 
their mates did not find new ones. Part of these remained heroically 
faithful to the memory of the departed. Others became socially 
unstable individuals, a menace to the close living on the island, and 
disturbers in the communities which later became their homes. 

The securing of land for the project turned out to be a difficult 
task. It is very likely that the extensive holdings of Mr. Robert 
Livingstone in what is now the southern part of Columbia County, 
N. Y., on the east side of the Hudson, were among the patents 
against which the Extravagant Grants Act was aimed. He had found 
it hard to get settlers, and hard to keep them. A large part of his 
land was as wild and unoccupied in 1710 as it had been when he 
bought it in 1683. According to the Act, so small a percentage of 
improved land should have voided the title, but vacating the grant 
to a man as powerful as Robert Livingstone could not be done in 
a hurry, and neither the Palatines nor their new governor, Colonel 
Hunter, could wait for the slow grinding of the legal mill. Nutten 
Island was all right for a dress rehearsal of community life, but it 
would not even do for a winter camp. 

The governor vacated the title to one small tract a few miles 
west of the present village of Saugerties in Ulster County, N. Y., 
which had been granted to Captain Evans.’* He bought another 
from Thomas Fullerton adjoining it on the north. From Living- 
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stone the governor bought the whole opposite bank of the Hudson, 
all that is included in the present Germantown, N. Y. This was a 
whole corner of the Manor, following the shore of the river south- 
ward from the mouth of the Roelef Jansen Kill, and far back into 
the woods. This and the two tracts opposite were sufficient for the 
settlement. The governor then leased a large area in the very heart 
of the Manor of Livingstone for the peeling of pine trees for the 
production of tar. He also gave Livingstone the contract to furnish 
the Palatines with their provisions. If any one had hoped to clean 
up Robert Livingstone with the Extravagant Grants Act, the canny 
Scot had the last laugh. 

In October, 1710, the greater part of the Palatines were taken 
up-river to the permanent site. Some stayed in New York until 
the following spring under one arrangement or another. Some 
men worked in the governor’s garden. The women and children 
of the broken families, who would have been at a disadvantage 
to themselves and a burden to others in the hastily constructed 
shelters of the new encampment, were left in the city. When the 
Germans arrived Livingstone had his men ready to receive them. 
Places were provided for the storage of supplies. Tent poles were 
ready for the erection of such temporary shelters as they had 
brought with them. A store of food was at hand. Such tools as 
would be needed were provided. This was not charity. Livingstone 
presented a bill for these services to the queen’s hired hands for her 
representative, the governor, to pay. 

Five villages were laid out, with a lot forty by fifty feet for each 
family. Three of these hamlets were on the east side of the Hudson 
and two on the west. On these surveyed lots simple cabins were 
put up for the settlers. The Palatines began clearing the land which 
would one day be theirs. As the English officials understood it, 
each family was to get forty acres of land, after they had earned 
enough to pay the cost of bringing them over and feeding them 
until they were able to feed themselves. During the winter they 
chopped over a good deal of the land intended for agricultural use. 
The produce of this land was still some months in the future but 
hunger could not wait. The swinging of a heavy axe all day long 
took nothing from the edge of a healthy appetite. Livingstone’s 
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men were on hand with the food to satisfy that hunger. Flour, 
salt pork, beer, and bread were furnished according to the contract 
with Governor Hunter. Live animuls were purchased and slaugh- 
tered to furnish fresh meat. The woods could still provide game 
to supplement his provision. Thus the Palatines got themselves 
set for their first winter in America. 

The return of Kocherthal gave Falckner a chance to turn his 
attention to those things which he had been obliged to neglect 
while waiting for the newcomers and ministering to them until 
their own pastor was on the job. It was during this period of wait- 
ing that the New York church lost cnother faithful layman. John 
Viets removed to New England.'* Such losses in the city could 
only be balanced by gains up-river. Falckner stayed in New York 
only long enough to baptize six Palatine children, confirm ex- 
Romanists, and marry a few couples.*° Then he hastened north- 
ward to fix the fences in the neglected end of his pasture. 

By the fifth of August he was at Klinckenberg where he bap- 
tized three children in eight days."° On August 20 he confirmed 
an adult and administered baptism at Albany. By August 25 he 
was stopping on his way back to baptize another child for Pieter 
Lassen, Jr. For about six weeks he and Kocherthal were both in 
New York; then the latter left Justus to care for the stragglers, 
confirmed two more adults,"* and started up the river to be on the 
ground with Haeger. Kocherthal left his family in New York, 
where they lived until the spring of 1711. He came down to visit 
them December 3, 1710, and late in March, 1711. On his trip 
down to bring them up to their new home, he visited Newburgh 
April 17, 1711. This was his last recorded ministration at the 
place he had founded. On this occasion he baptized no Palatine 
children, but seven children of the neighbors were baptized in 
Southerland’s home across the Quassaick Kill.7® 

From this time on Kocherthal seems to have taken little interest 
in the colony there beyond keeping an eye on the 250 acres which 
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he claimed as his share of the grant. This is now valuable land in 
the heart of the city of Newburgh. Even in the early eighteenth 
century it was too good to give up without a struggle. We shall 
see how the title to this land produced a serious problem, in which 
Justus could not help being involved later on. The spiritual care 
of Newburgh was in Falckner’s hands from 1711 onward, and he 
called there with considerable regularity. Even if he had wished, 
Kocherthal could have done little about it. He was too busy where 
he was. Haeger took up his residence on the east side of the 
Hudson in the village of Queensbury, the “capital” of the Palatine 
colony in Livingstone Manor. Kocherthal settled on the west side 
at Newtown, the modern West Camp. Some sort of schedule was 
worked out for each to cross the river and hold services for his 
followers on the side opposite his place of abode. 
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XII 
Chores 


During the two years from 1710 to 1712 the work of Justus 
Falckner may be considered from three very different viewpoints. 
We may think of him, as he probably thought of himself, as a man 
of God going about among his people caring for their spiritual 
needs and providing them with the ministrations of his profession. 
We get a very different picture of him if we think of him as his 
descendants, and the descendants of his flock, think of him—a 
figure of romance, mingling with persons whom succeeding gen- 
erations would admire for their mighty deeds, and for whose sor- 
rows they would shed a sympathetic tear, for it was just during 
these two years that Falckner recorded his contacts with three of 
those whom succeeding generations have surrounded with an aura 
of romance. In the history of New York and of America, those two 
years were critical, and Justus occupied a ringside seat at one of 
the great moments of national life. 

A person who knows the history of the Province of New York 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century gets a curious sense of 
unreality as he reads Falckner’s enzries in the Kercken Boeck for 
the years 1710-12. A great social experiment, noble in purpose and 
far-reaching in effect, was being tried out and was failing. Not a 
whisper of this is heard in the tedious chronicle of baptisms, mar- 
riages, confirmations, burials, and changes in church officers. Justus 
sticks to his knitting while a new colonial set-up is crystallizing 
around him. 

One who is familiar with the local traditions of the Falckner 
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country and the sentimental attitudes which later generations have 
adopted toward certain people wonders how Falckner could have 
been so little impressed with the heroic figures who are met in the 
payes of his records. Ministrations to them are recorded with the 
same clichés of the clerical tradition as those used for forgotten 
characters about whom posterity has made no fuss at all. Justus 
acts like a spiritual identical twin of the Hollywood surgeon who 
is reported to have told a distinguished patient, “You may be the 
glamor girl of a million fans, but you are only just another tonsil- 
Jectomy to me.” 

During the time of the tar-making project Falckner ministered 
to three persons whose lives have been dramatized. Dr. Andrew 
Webster van Slyke of Coxsackie has made Isaac Collier a sort 
of local Paul Bunyan. Brace, the early historian of Catskill, made 
Johann Hallenbeck a figure of tender pathos over whom mid- 
Victorians could wax tearful. Sachse in his Justus Falckner made 
Pieter Christian a noble black man to whom the full democracy 
of Christianity came in the dark days of the colonial period. To 
Falckner they were members of his flock, for whom he rendered 
the service that their needs indicated. It is well to see them in the 
setting of these two years so packed with things much more inter- 
esting to Falckner, and to us — things to be done for people who 
were souls of his shepherding. 

Justus stayed in New York until late in the autumn of 1710. 
When he did reach Albany another old member of the local con- 
gregation had just died — Engel Symonse, the widow of Symon 
Volckartsen Vedder. Most of her children had moved to Schen- 
ectady, but one, Johannes Symonsen Vedder, continued to live out- 
side Albany in the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. His home was along 
the stream called the Normanskill, after “de Noorman,” Albert 
Andriessen Bratt, one of the founders of the Albany Lutheran 
Church. The Old Scandinavian had built a mill there. Around 
the mill site grew up the village of Slingerlands, named after his 
son-in-law. Fiske identifies this place,’ where Vedder lived, with 
the Vale of Tawasentha, where Indian legend said Hiawatha had 
brought the five nations of the Iroquvis into a federation. Johannes 
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Symonsen Vedder remained loyal to the Lutheran faith, and was 
one of the little group of Lutherans on the Normanskill which 
was about all there was of the Albaay Lutheran Church for many 
years after Falckner’s death. Here also lived Johannes. Evertsen 
(Terwilliger) and Hannes Lagrancie. Berkenmeyer,”? Falckner’s 
successor, recorded visits to them. 

The church in Albany kept growing smaller. There was only 
one baptism during the winter of 1710-11 in Albany, while there 
were six at Klinckenberg. There was, however, one addition to 
the Albany Church Council in 1711 which was significant for the 
future. Hannes Meyndertsen, of Schenectady, the son of Meyndert 
Fredericksen, was made a deacon cn the council. The general 
revamping of the official body left only two residents of Albany 
among its members and one of them, Johannes Evertsen (Ter- 
williger), lived outside the city of Normanskill. The Albany 
Lutheran Church had become the Lutheran Church of Albany 
County. 

At Klinckenberg there were candidates for confirmation. While 
Justus was preparing these to be admitted to the Holy Communion, 
one who would probably have been in the class died. Falckner’s 
record of the burial of this young girl betrays that it was more 
than a “Christian ceremony.” The entry made in the begravniss 
(burial) section of the Athens record has about it a wistful tender- 
ness which gives us a fleeting glirapse of the domine’s heart, as 
though he not only sorrowed with the family but also grieved 
himself. The record reads: “feb. 22, 1711, Anna Halenbeck, 17 
years old, was taken from this evil world: and was buried on the 
28th. of the same month in the new orchard.” ® 

When Falckner first visited Klinckenberg six years before, she 
was just a little girl eleven years olc. Even when her sister Maria 
was confirmed two years before, she was still too young, by the 
standard of the time, for confirmation. Probably her death fore- 
stalled her confirmation with the class that was given the rite just 
two weeks later. From that time cn, Klinckenberg became less 
and less the center of Falckner’s work south of the Manor of 
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Rensselaerwyck. Jacob Hallenbeck might be the same, but Anna, 
who had contributed something to the “vergadering,” was gone. 
Something of the Klinckenberg Meeting, and a part of the domine 
himself, were lowered into the chilly grave in the new orchard on 
February 28, 1711. 

One may still visit the new orchard. Back of the old house 
rises a gentle swell in the surface of the flat. A few very old apple 
trees are still standing. The stumps of many more leave their traces. 
Along the top of this elevation two rows of graves face eastward 
across the Hudson. There are no inscribed tombstones. Rough, - 
unmarked boulders are placed at the head and foot of each grave. 
Here the earliest of the Klinckenberg Hallenbecks sleep their long 
sleep: Jacob Caspersen, his wife Hendryckja, Dreeper, and their 
children. Around them too are the graves of their faithful Negro 
servants. In one of these beds rests all that is mortal of Anna, 
christened Johanna in the Reformed Church at Albany, in the 
days when there was no Lutheran pastor to baptize her, and whom 
Justus called Anna Jacobsen Hallenbeck. 

On March 11, two weeks after the funeral, Justus confirmed a 
small class and on April 22, another. Immediately after this he 
made a trip down-river. On April 27 he stopped at the home of 
Martin Hoffman at Rosendaal in the Land of Sopos.* Old Martin 
was nearly eighty-six at the time of the visit. He was born at Reval 
in Estonia, in the days when Sweden controlled both shores of the 
Baltic, and is usually considered a Swede. He appears in the 
record of Wildtwyck, now Kingston, N. Y., in 1657, shortly after 
Stuyvesant liquidated the Swedish colony on the Delaware. In 1669 
he was sent to the Delaware to collect contributions for the 
Lutheran church building in New York. His first wife, Lysabeth 
Hermans, had borne him no children. At the age of forty he 
married his second wife, Emmerentje.° the sister of Tierck Claessen 
De Witt, who had figured with Albert Andriessen Bratt in con- 
ducting Lutheran services as layman cz Albany in 1656. Emmerentje 
bore Martin five children who grew to maturity. Falckner con- 
firmed the eldest of these, Jacharias, at the time of this visit. He 
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was no stripling, but a middle-aged man, whose child was bap- 
tized at the same time.® This contact led to the integration of the 
Hoffman family with the Newburgh group a few years later. 

Two days after his visit to the Hoffmans Falckner was at the 
home of Alexander Gregg on the Long Reach where he baptized 
Catharina, the daughter of his host, and the child of Henrich 
Rennau, one of the Pietists who had been forced out of the New- 
burgh colony. On May 3 Justus was at Newburgh and held a 
service at the home of Georg Lockstadt. Despite the fact that 
Kocherthal had been there two weeks before, there were babies 
to baptize, and with this began the regular ministrations at this 
place, which Falckner continued up to the year of his death. 

The summer of 1711 saw the shrinking church in the city of 
New York still taking losses, and the Council being adjusted to 
new conditions. The pastor returned to the metropolis in time to 
be present at the deathbed of his old friend Dr. Lidmat who passed 
away on May 11 and was buried in the church with proper “Chris- 
tian ceremonies.”‘ Falckner put a revised list of church officers 
in the Kercken Boeck.* Andreas van Buskirk was still senior elder. 
Next to him was Pieter van Woglom, kerkmeester and voorstander. 
The pastor thus placed his old friend between the elders as a per- 
haps unconscious mixture of respect and gratitude for his long and 
faithful service, and a practical shifting of the heavier duties to 
the shoulders of younger men. Next to van Woglom was Volckart 
van Hoesen, junior elder, followed by Barent van Hoorn, erk- 
meester, and Laurens van Buskirk, both from Hackensack. The 
deacons were: Pieter van Buskirk, Charles Beekman, Jan Volck- 
artsen van Hoesen; and the list concluded with Samuel Beekman, 
voorleser and koester. 

After burying Lidmat, reorganizing the Church Council, and 
baptizing a few babies? Justus went for a visit to Summerhausen 
in Pennsylvania. This trip may have had something to do with 
the affairs of Daniel Falckner, who disappears about this time from 
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Pennsylvania, and turns up a little later on the upper waters of the 
Raritan in what is now Somerset County, N. J. 

On the eleventh of September, 1711, the group at Hackensack 
lost another old stand-by. Albert Saboriski died in his seventy- 
third year.‘ Some six weeks later Falckner confirmed the two 
daughters’? of Samuel Beekman. He had married them earlier 
in the year:'* Lea to Jacob Bruer, and Rachel to Johann Schmidt. 
These confirmations ended a very slow summer down-tiver, and 
Justus was ready to return to the more active end of his field. 

When Justus Falckner reached Albany County a small matter 
of the settlement of an estate seemed almost as important to his 
congregation as the tar-making project a few miles down the river. 
Jan van Hoesen had died almost half a century before. At the 
time of his death most of the children were minors, and his wife 
remarried. The estate remained intact until the death of Jurgen 
van Hoesen, the oldest son of the founder of the family, in 1711. 
This made possible the further apportioning of the lands of Clave- 
rack among the heirs.'* One of these was Jurgen’s brother-in-law, 
Frank Hardik, who was destined to be Falckner’s father-in-law. 
The northern side of the present city of Hudson occupies the south- 
ern edge of the Hardik section. This was opposite the van Loon 
settlement on the west bank. These two active Lutheran groups, 
across the river from one another, combined to pull the center of 
Falckner’s work away from Klinckenberg and some five miles nearer 
Germantown, N. Y. It was at Loonenburg that the first recorded 
ministration in the fall of 1711 took place. Here in the house of 
Jan van Loon, Sr., Justus baptized Maria, daughter of Jan, Jr., 
and Rebecca Hallenbeck.** Old Jan did not stand sponsor for his 
granddaughter, though it was a fine old Dutch custom. Maria 
Albertse was the godmother, but she seemed unable to drag her 
Belgian Catholic husband to the font, and so persuaded Jan Albert- 
sen from the flats to be the godfather. Falckner’s Loonenburg is 
easily identified with the “lower village” of Athens, N. Y. Later, 
Berkenmeyer’s Loonenburg is the “upper village.” 
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Early in the fall of 1711, Justus Falckner baptized a baby who 
grew up into a man famous in local tradition. Few people outside 
Greene County, N. Y., have ever heard of him, yet he was a great 
man in his own neighborhood. Falckner’s baptism tied him down 
to history at one end of his career. The American Revolution tied 
down the other end of his life to sober record. In between he did 
things in the manner of the hero of some old-time saga of romance. 
As he shows up in later legend, he should have done something 
startling right there in the domine’s arms, but if he did, Justus 
didn’t record it. 

Perhaps the reader remembers how, four years before, Michael 
Collier and his wife Feitje, and Jan Albertsen and wife Goschje, 
brought two babies to New York to be baptized. Jan Albertsen’s 
son lived to become the famous Jochem Jansen, heavy landholder 
in the Flats. Michael’s son, Isaac, died during the winter of 1711 
and was buried at the Collier farm. The people who live along 
the Hudson like to keep the old name in the family. (There is a 
very pleasant Mr. Isaac Collier living in Coxsackie right now, about 
the twenty-fifth to bear the name.) The boy who was born to Michael 
and Feitje in September, 1711, was brought to Falckner on the 
ninth day of December and was baptized Isaac. They had their 
loyalty to their family names.as strong as that of the Englishman 
for his tight little island. The Briton says, “There'll always be an 
England,” and Michael and Feitje and their descendants have been 
equally determined that “There'll always be an Isaac Collier.” 

Dr. Andrew Webster van Slyke, who practiced in Coxsackie from 
the Mid-Victorian period right down to the 1920's and died, full 
of years and local traditions, in the 1930's, gathered and told to his 
friends all sorts of tales about Isaac Collier. Dr. van Slyke never 
wrote a book, but how he did write in other people’s books! The 
volumes in the Heermance Memorial Library at Coxsackie bristle 
with notes in his quaint handwriting, and many of these are about 
Isaac Collier. As one stumbles on these memorabilia, one wishes 
that it had been Daniel Falckner, not Justus, who christened this 
loyal Paul Bunyan. He might have reverted to the wont of his 
earlier days at Erfurt, gone into a trance, and seen in a vision the 
wonderful deeds that the infant in his arms would do. Justus merely 
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entered a prosaic record: “Dec. 9. 1711, Baptized at Klinckenb. 
in Albania, Isaac, born Sept. 22 last, at the flats. Looneb. father 
being Michael Collier, the mother Feitje. Sponsors: Casper Jacob- 
sen Halenbek and wife Magdalena.” *° 

These Colliers bulked large in Falckner’s parish. Since Falckner’s 
day they have gone out into the world and done things. A word 
about them may entertain the reader. Those interested in Falckner 
may find them a sample of the people to whom he ministered. 
Captain Jochem Collier turned up early in New Amsterdam, but 
where he came from cannot be traced easily. He stood as sponsor 
at the baptism of Maria Albertse,’® who later became the wife of 
Jan van Loon, Sr. He was an early member of the New York 
Lutheran Church. Michael, his son, moved to Coxsackie, where 
he acquired a farm from Pieter Bronck in the 1680’s, on which 
his descendants lived continuously until just a few years ago. He 
married the daughter of Dirk Bey, “the Swede,” by whom he had 
a daughter Magdalena, who, along with her husband Casper the 
son of Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck, was sponsor to little Isaac. After 
the death of his first wife, he married Feitje (pet name for Sophia), 
the daughter of Jurgen van Hoesen, whose death we have just 
mentioned. It was to protect the estate of Magdalena that he made 
the will to which we referred in telling about Willem Hoffmeyer. 
Isaac was one of the younger of the large family which Feitje 
bore him.*? 

Isaac grew up to manhood and fathered an enormous family. 
Some genealogists count fifteen, and some eighteen. Dr. van Slyke 
said Isaac was so strong that he could lift a “barrack-pole” to his 
shoulder and carry it out of the woods. The doctor gave the im- 
pression that a “barrack-pole” would be a good load for four men. 
The great incident in Isaac’s heroic career occurred during the 
French and Indian War. The legend relates that a delegation of 
Indians came into his home and told him in broken but easily 
understood Holland Dutch that they had come for the purpose 
of sending him to the white man’s happy hunting ground. Isaac 
never turned a hair, but quietly remarked that he could face death 


3 [bid., p. 5 (Baptisms). 
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with more composure after a stiff drink. He stepped to the corner 
of the room, picked up a barrel of hard cider which stood there, 
lifted it to his lips, took a long leisurely drink from the bunghole. 
Then he passed the oversized container to the leader of the Indians, 
with a gesture of Hudson River courtesy, even more graceful than 
that accorded in the tale of Rip Van Winkle. The flabbergasted 
Indian let the barrel slide down his early American facade. As it 
thumped to the floor, he dropped his tomahawk, grunted “me go 
wigwam,” and stalked out of the house, followed by his band. What 
could a mere tomahawk do to a white man who drank his cider 
from the bunghole of a full barrel neatly balanced on the right 
elbow? 

Isaac lived to sign the “Association” which set up the revolu- 
tionary government in Coxsackie, May 19, 1775, after the news 
of the Battle of Lexington reached the Hudson area. Several of 
his scns were frecholders at the time, and also were among the two 
hundred and fourteen whose names appear in this list of the first 
citizens of the community. His descendants were numerous enough 
to make quite a showing in the local rosters of the Continental 
Army. It is too bad that Justus didn’t have Daniel’s prophetic 
vision. 

During the week after the baptism of Isaac Collier, Justus wrote 
a letter to Domine Bernhardus Henrich Empyschoff, Minister of 
the Divine Word of the German Lutheran Congregation at Amster- 
dam in the Old Netherlands. In this letter he told of the great need 
for Bibles, psalters, hymn books, and other aids to congregational 
worship and family and personal devotions. Just why he wrote it 
then is a little hard to understand. Ordinarily such a letter could 
have been gotten on its way much better from New York than 
from the upper Hudson area. Perhaps Falckner met up with some- 
one who was going to Europe, to whom he felt it would be espe- 
cially advantageous to entrust the letter. It is also quite possible 
that this growing work made him see the need of such literature 
more than the complacent congregation in New York. This letter 
was an arrow at a venture, but unlike many shafts better aimed, 
it found its mark, and rekindled the interest of the Dutch Lutherans 
in the Old Country in the Church in America. 
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The ministry of Justus Falckner, in the critical year of 1712, 
got off to a resounding start. He went to Loonenburg and found 
a candidate to prepare for adult baptism. At the house of Jan van 
Loon, Sr., on January 28 he baptized a Negro slave who belonged 
to Mr. van Loon. He was born on the Island of Madagascar, about 
1680. He may have come to America in the slave trade which 
flourished in the “gay nineties” of the seventeenth century, when 
piracy was a profitable and almost a respectable profession, under 
the administration of Governor Benjamin Fletcher, who was toler- 
ant of the pirates. Fletcher rounded out his many-sided character 
by giving great encouragement to the building of the “edifice of 
beauty” which housed Trinity Church. 

One can only guess who it was that did the missionary work 
which brought the black convert into the Lutheran fold. Probably 
Jan van Loon did little to secure the catechumen for his wife’s 
church. He did make one considerable contribution to the baptism. 
For the only time on record, he stood as sponsor at a Lutheran 
baptism. Perhaps he felt that there was no serious failure in his 
loyalty to the Roman Catholic religion in which he was born and 
reared if he helped a black man to become a Lutheran. Perhaps 
he was willing to do it as an act of kindness to a slave toward 
whom he had developed that affection which sometimes grew up 
between the owner and the owned. It is also possible that Jan’s 
sixty years had mellowed him into a little tolerance, or perhaps 
into a little carelessness. 

Jan van Loon may even have been moved by the influence of 
his co-sponsor, a Palatine named Johannes Bernhard. Justus spec- 
ified in his entry in the Kercken Boeck that he was a (Hoog 
Duytscher) High German. In the Palatine records we learn quite — 
a bit about the man. He sailed from Holland on July 28, 1709, 
with a wife and two children. At the beginning of the issuing of 
rations he had two children in his family, and by the fall of 1712 
his family had expanded to three adults and three children. During 
the previous summer he had volunteered for the expedition against 
Canada, in the company from Annsbury. He appears frequently 
in various records down, to 1732. As in the case of Pieter van 
Woglom’s Tom, the “Freedom of the Christian Man” was limited 
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by the additional promise which was written into the record that, 
“as heretofore he will faithfully serve his master and mistress as 
a servant (knecht).” 

Thanks to the way Sachse tells the story, Pieter, now baptized 
Pieter Christian, becomes a figure of romance, a sort of first fruits of 
Lutheran missions to the Negro race. Sachse closes his account 
with the prayer which Falckner wrote at the bottom of the record, 
begging that the black heart of the slave might be filled with Chris- 
tian virtue, and so dismisses the incident with pious optimism. The 
subsequent story of the black Madagascar heathen who was bap- 
tized by a Lutheran minister, with one of his sponsors a Roman 
Catholic, is interesting and in some ways disconcerting. 

Pieter took his reception into the Christian fellowship at face 
value, and found that in some quarters, at least, Christian toleration 
was extended to him in the fullest degree. In 1714, two years after 
his baptism, he was married. His master’s consent to the union was 
duly recorded. The Reverend Joshua Kocherthal was the officiant. 
The bride was a white woman and a Palatine, Anna Barbara, the 
widow of Philip Asmer. Philip came from Langen on the Berge- 
strasse, or Mountain Road, west of the Rhine. He was still living 
in the fall of 1712. 

We do not know what happened to her, but in 1716 Pieter was 
getting married again, and Falckner was the officiant on this occa- 
sion. He recorded the ceremony in an entry delightful for its obvious 
inaccuracy and lack of details. Berkenmeyer, when he made up 
the record book for Loonenburg, failed to copy it from the New 
York records. There is no way of explaining this. He copied other 
similar records, and entered very detailed accounts of his minis- 
trations to slaves. He knew Pieter and his wife and baptized some 
of their children. The entry in the New York book states that on 
February 30, 1716 [figure that out for yourself} on license from 
the governor, he married, with the permission of Jan van Loon, 
Pieter Christian, baptized Negro of the said Jan van Loon and 
Elizabeth Brandemoes, a Paltser (Palatine) woman. 

The second marriage bore greater fruits than the first. Elizabeth 
bore him several children. Seven of them are recorded in the bap- 
tisms of Zion Lutheran Church, Athens, N. Y. Two others are 
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mentioned in the records. Because their mother was free, they were 
free also. These colored people had no secure place in the society 
of their day. As a family they continued right down to the time of 
the Revolution. Very likely some of their descendants still live in 
the neighborhood, though tracing them through the fifty years of 
sketchy records which follow the end of the Revolution has not 
been possible.*® 

A few weeks after the baptism of Pieter Christian, February 
17, 1712, also at the house of Jan van Loon, Sr., Falckner bap- 
tized his future son-in-law. He was the son of Jan van Hoesen. 
He was given a name often used in the family of his mother, 
Jannetje van Schaack. This family usually wrote this name in 
the familiar form of “Claes,” which they pronounced just about 
as we pronounce it, under a different spelling, in Santa Claus. 
Justus wrote it in the book, and probably pronounced it in its 
expanded and Latinized form “Nicholaus.” His sponsors were 
Arent van Schaack and his wife, Maria van Loon. Little Nicholaus 
grew up to marry Sara Justa, Falckner’s oldest daughter. One of 
their direct descendants was the Mr. Nicholas van Hoesen who in 
1881 owned a copy of Falckner’s Fundamental Instruction. Other 
descendants are still active in Zion Lutheran Church at Athens, 
New York. 

Falckner had already married two van Loons to two Hallenbecks. 
At Easter 1712, he must have wondered if it was becoming a 
habit. He began calling the banns for another Hallenbeck-van 
Loon wedding. Just to give the reader a taste of the original, here 
is what he wrote: “a. 0. 1712, festo Psachatos, Hannes Halenbek 
met Neeltje van Loon.” (A. D. 1712, Feast of Easter, Hannes 
Halenbek with Neeltje van Loon.) As usual, there is a second 
record in another part of the book: “Dom. Quasimod. copuliert, 
naa drie achtern gebodening, Kerk op Looneb. Hans Halenbek 
met Neeltje van Loon” (Quasimodo Sunday, married after three 

18 The sources of this rather extended account of the bantism of Pieter Christian are given 
bah Che pe oN, Y Che Ree, (Bapied). Ja, Rac. 146 ee, 6 
Paty aicise second hurcke aecnene hake Eat ceed a 
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callings, Church, Loonen{burg} Hans Halenbek with Neeltje van 
Loon). The elasticity of names at this time can be seen from the 
use of Hannes in the banns and Hans in the wedding. Neeltje is 
a pet name for Eleanor. 

Hans Hallenbeck played an important part in the westward ex- 
pansion Of the Settlements. In 1717 he petitioned for a patent to 
a thousand acres of land well up the creek from Catskill and several 
miles due west of his father’s home at Klinckenberg. This land is 
in the great open valley which spreads to the foot of the steep 
northern wall of the Catskill Mountains. Most of the tract is now 
in the town of Greenville. The good land below this had already 
been granted to the Salisbury family, who were by this time on 
the way to becoming great landholders. Hannes developed his 
patent on a different plan. He and Neeltje did live there for at 
least part of the time, and Domine Berkenmeyer recorded minis- 
trations at their house.'® The place was called Freehold. A village 
in the neighborhood still perpetuates the name. Men were encour- 
aged to secure title to land here. This was in line with more typ- 
ically American tenure which replaced the large estates such as 
Livingstone Manor. The European setup, with the small tenant 
farmer paying his rents largely in kind, did not fit into the American 
scene. Hannes, with a true instinct, stepped forward on the Amer- 
ican path of advancing himself, not by keeping others dependent 
on him, but by helping others to independence. 

Neeltje was confirmed just before her marriage, along with two 
daughters of Jan Albertsen, Margareta and Elizabeth. There was a 
fourth young woman in the class, Gerritje Hardik of Claverack.?° 
Her father was now in possession of a generous share of the van 
Hoesen estate. Perhaps the preparation for confirmation started it, 
but for some reason Justus began to find the Hardik farm a pleasant 
place to visit. There was so much of interest around Loonenburg 
and Claverack that he saw little reason for hurrying down to New 
York in the spring of 1712. When he finally did reach the city his 
feeling about it seemed very well justified. He put very little in 
the Kercken Boeck that summer. There were only two baptisms at 
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the church that summer and two more at Hackensack. Only two 
were confirmed: Reynier, the son of Volckart van Hoesen, and a 
member of the Lassen family. There weren’t even any funerals, 
though he did record the death of Bay Croesvelt, who had once 
been very active in the early days of the Lutheran organization in 
New York City. ° 
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XIII 
No More Tar 


The tar-making project and its results were bound to change the 
whole nature of Falckner’s work. This industry was going on, and 
the German colony evolving, all through the two years from 1710 
to 1712. Justus was tending to his own business, and in that busi- 
ness touching people whom later generations have used as pegs to 
hang romances upon. He seems never to have glimpsed what the 
heroic figures of later tradition were going to become, while he 
was ministering to them. As far as the Kercken Boeck shows, he 
seems to have been little affected by the history-making develop- 
ment of the Palatine immigration until later in its evolution. He 
mentions almost nothing of them among those to whom he min- 
istered during these two years. 

The tar-making enterprise was doomed from the start. It limped 
down the road to ruin during this whole time. If it had been well 
managed on the field, and well supported by the Province, it would 
have been doomed anyway, for it was conditioned by events beyond 
the seas. Just to make sure that it would fail, the Provincial govern- 
ment gave it no adequate support,’ and Governor Hunter labored 
single-handed at an impossible task. Poor leadership and disagree- 
ments all around doomed the bosses on the job to failure. 

In the spring of 1711, just about the time that Falckner went 
down the river and Kocherthal brought his family up to their per- 
manent home at West Camp, the Palatines emerged from the chill 
of their first winter, rather in the mood of a bear coming out of 
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his hibernating quarters. Their nerves were badly frazzled by two 
years of unsettlement. They wanted to start farming. When the 
call came to go to the woods and peel the bark from a strip one- 
fourth of the way around the base of a pine tree, and up as high 
as their chins, and the number of these trees was endless, they 
rebelled. They begged to be sent to the frontier at Schoharie, of 
which they had heard. They were being held, they claimed, to 
terms different from those to which they had agreed in London? 
Governor Hunter came and pleaded with them —=in vain. Then 
he brought in soldiers and disarmed them. They asked his pardon 
and said that they were ready to work, and so ended the “May 
Rebellion,” but this struggle began a heritage of ill feeling which 
was to continue long after Falckner was dead. 

During the summer of 1711 there was much activity but little 
accomplishment. Men were always being pulled off the project. 
Neighboring farmers hired them to work in the harvest. Palatines 
were encouraged to enlist in an expedition against Canada, which 
tramped them all over the wilderness, and then was called off 
because of a disaster to the naval force which was to co-ordinate 
with them. These men came back from the forest trails with a new 
sense of how to carry on under frontier conditions, and that much 
the harder for the bosses to push around. 

So the Palatines got through their second winter, and started on 
a second unpleasant summer of peeling trees. Governor Hunter 
was trying desperately to get the work to a point where it would 
be self-supporting, but was stopped on every front.* There was a 
change in world politics, which, as usual, produced a change in 
America. This change had begun before the Palatines reached 
America. It was a wonder that the tar-making project strung out 
as long as it did. Hunter's persistence and the slowness of com- 
munications with the Old World extended the life of the project 
months after it should have been stopped. 

In England the end of the war saw the collapse of the war party, 
the Whigs. By the summer of 1712 the Tories were in full control. 
They began cutting war expenditures to the bone. One of the ways 
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to cut down expense was to throw out the tar-making industry. 
This was done at once. 

All this saving of the English taxpayer’s money was a beautiful 
thing over there, but over here it fell as a cruel blow which spared 
neither Governor Hunter nor the Palatines. The governor had spent 
his money and exhausted his credit on the project. The Provincial 
Legislature had not even paid him his salary, and as for helping 
with the tar-making, that was beyond its imagination.* Hunter had 
to quit. There was no more money and no more credit for the gov- 
ernor, no help from the Province, and no support from England. 
Consequently, there was no more tar. Faced with a hopeless sit- 
uation, the governor did not give up the venture, but suspended it. 
He told the Germans to make such arrangements as they could, and 
take such jobs as they could find, and especially ordered them to 
notify the officials whither they had gone. When work could be 
resumed they would be sent for. Hunter did not give up the hope 
that he would reopen the industry. 

The hand of the governor must have been forced, for he was not 
the sort of a man who would keep people in the dark about the 
cutting off of their means of livelihood until almost the moment 
the blow fell, yet they had only six days’ warning. On September 
12, 1712, rations were stopped. The end of summer is a bad time 
to look for work on the land. Some of the Germans had done a 
little farming and gardening. Some of them had a little money 
from a pay system under Livingstone, and from working for neigh- 
boring farmers. The produce of the farms and gardens was about 
all they had to live on until spring. 

Those who have told the story of the Palatines have recounted 
in considerable detail the tales of their poverty and distress. We 
have no account from Kocherthal of suffering on the west side of 
the river, where he lived, and there may have been less there. 
Haeger, in his correspondence with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel,” gave many unpleasant particulars about those in the 
four villages of Germantown on the east side of the river, where 
he lived. He said that they boiled and ate the leaves from the trees 
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and the grass from the fields. Such food ought to please a modern 
diet expert, since it must have been rich in those things which he 
finds lurking in every revolting menu. After the first of November 
this was no longer available. Haeger also says they ate raw turnips, 
though this must have been from choice, since there was plenty of 
water and firewood. But these expedients must have been rather 
uncommon. The river was full of fish and there was game in the 
woods. 

Credit must be given Mr. Robert Livingstone, who had little 
intention of pauperizing them with charity, but who did lend them 
money for the winter’s needs, and carried these accounts for years. 
Within the frame of what he considered sound business methods, 
the lord of the Manor did see to it that the Palatines lived through 
it. Their loss of life has not been recorded, but that alone proves 
that it was slight. Kocherthal records no deaths before 1713.° For 
the remaining six years he reports twenty-five, half children, and 
the biggest number in 1715, three years later. The loss of life must 
have been less than during the crossing of the ocean, and surely did 
not equal that during the short stay on Nutten Island. For that 
short period a coffin-maker presented a bill for six hundred coffins.’ 
Livingstone was responsible for them only as anyone is responsible 
for the unfortunate about one’s door, but he did better by them 
than the British Government, which brought them to America 
under a contract to provide for them until they could care for 
themselves. 

During the next three years the world situation settled down to 
the status in which it remained for the rest of the career of Justus 
Falckner. The war was officially ended by the Treaty of Utrecht 
which was signed April 11, 1713. Europe took several years to 
recover from two decades of strife. In America this “resting phase” 
was a period of readjustment and consolidation. The governments 
of the various provinces began a fumbling approach to a more 
realistic handling of their more pressing problems. The communities 
along the Hudson began assimilating the new people whom Queen 
Anne’s War had brought to them. 


6 Kocherthal Records (Burials). 
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The world of Justus Falckner spun dizzily fof many months 
after the rations of the Palatines were cut off. All over the prov- 
inces of New York and East Jersey, Germans were on the move. 
They began to reassemble in little knots of settlers, all the way 
from the Mohawk Valley to the upper waters of the Raritan. 
Haeger, Kocherthal, and Falckner himself were constantly finding 
them at new spots. Sometimes the parsons followed them inten- 
tionally. They were called by others to come to them. In a few 
cases Falckner stumbled on them by accident. The eighteen months 
after the end of the ration issues was a confused and ttying time 
for the pastors of the immigrants. Each did what he could as the 
German settlement crumbled into fragments, and as these frag- 
ments rearranged themselves into new patterns. 

The largest settlement, the four villages of Germantown, N. Y., 
suffered the hardest blow. Its very size and the sparse population 
of the surrounding territory made it the one in which it was hardest 
to feed the people. Haeger, in his report to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel,® says that those who were too old to 
work were the hardest hit, an indication that some work was avail- 
able even there. When there are too many people in any place, 
the logical thing is for some of them to move elsewhere. But 
while a considerable number left these villages and made their 
way to other points, the larger part of those on the east bank of 
the Hudson became tenants of Robert Livingstone, and finally 
ownets of farms on his Manor. Columbia County, N. Y., has a 
goodly number of families that have not moved more than thirty 
miles from the original settlement at East Camp. This is in itself 
a testimonial to Robert Livingstone. 

Several families moved as far as Westchester County and Long 
Island in New York, and to parts of New Jersey. A considerable 
portion of them clung to the idea of moving the whole group of 
the Palatines to some new place, where their social unity could be 
kept intact. Haeger was interested in this scheme and referred to 
it in his reports.? The project was planned and put into effect with 
considerable speed — for the eighteenth century. The valley of the 
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Schoharie was agreed upon, representatives were sent there, and a 
deal was made with the Indians. Within six weeks after the rations 
stopped the first parties of the migration were well on their way. 
The Governor knew about it and mentioned it in a letter on October 
31,'° specifying that they were cutting a road from Scheer 
to Schoharie. 

While the road was being cut, some stayed in Schenectady for 
the winter. Others stopped at Albany and other places along the 
road where work or even food and shelter could be arranged for. 
They found friends who could tell them how to meet pioneer 
conditions. One of the staunchest, wisest, and most generous of 
these was Hannes Meyndertsen of Schenectady, the son of Meyndert 
Fredericksen, and deacon of the Albany Lutheran Church."* He 
gave them a contribution of money and helped in other ways, per- 
haps most by his counsel and encouragement. He won a permanent 
place in the saga of the Schoharie by taking into his home Conrad 
Weiser, whose son was to write the classical account of this 
community. 

By March, 1713, the road to Schoharie was sufficiently open so 
that a hundred families traveled from Schenectady to Schoharie, 
drawing their belongings on roughly made sledges. This sounds 
in today’s motorized age like “tough sledding.” Those who know 
snow travel better understand that a sledge is easier to make than 
a cart, and that it is easier to move a heavy burden on such a sledge 
over a good cushion of snow than on an even well-made cart over 
a rough road, newly cut through the woods. March is about the 
end of sledding. They were wise not to stay in Schenectady beyond 
the end of the time to which pioneers refer by the phrase “when 
goin’ breaks up.” What seems hardship to us was to the frontiers- 
men just common-sense avoidance of trouble. These winter set- 
tlers found that they could build a comfortable log shelter quite 
easily in cold weather and set up new homes. How little it both- 
ered them can be realized when one learns that four babies were 
born within a week after they got there, and the mothers and 
children all lived. 
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The first winter the men at Schoharie went on cutting trees, and 
extended considerably the area of the Indian clearings which they 
found there. When spring came, with such seed as they could get 
and such tools as they could assemble, they planted their first crop 
on the land. The struggle from there on was by no means easy, 
but they had gotten to the soil for which they had been longing 
for three years. They clung to it tenaciously, and some of their 
descendants live there today. 

Many of the dispersed Palatines soon became a part of Falckner’s 
parish. Before he died he ministered to nearly half of them. They 
changed still further the nature of his work. Those who settled 
around New York created a German-speaking element in the 
church there. Those who remained in the Manor of Livingstone 
pulled the center of gravity halfway down the river from Albany, 
and it centered itself near Loonenburg in later years. These dis- 
persed Lutherans built up new groups, making added travel neces- 
sary. Justus was much on the road, going into remote places to 
reach his flock. 

The spiritual environment of Falckner changed also, and for the 
worse. The first half of his ministry was lived under the constant 
pressure of war thinking. The last half of his ministry fell in a 
postwar period. Modern life changes many things, but the loosen- 
ing of moral restraints in the years after the tensions of war was 
the same then as it is now. This emotional sag puts all things of 
the spirit at a disadvantage. Queen Anne had been a generous 
patron of the churches. Her successor, George I, was not so deeply 
interested. This letdown at the top started a general loosening all 
down the line. The people across the water took less interest in 
the American churches. The Lutherans in Amsterdam were further 
than ever from their fellow churchmen in the New World with 
whom they once had been fellow nationals as well. All the Luther- 
ans in Europe had problems of postwar reconstruction on their 
hands, and little help could be enlisted overseas for Falckner’s work. 

The same postwar situation made difficulties in the immediate 
field in which Justus labored. For the first few years the Palatines 
of his flock were engrossed in a struggle to make a living and get 
started. As the Palatines began to dig themselves out of their dif- 
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ficulties, the old Dutch Lutherans began to feel the pinch of eco- 
nomic readjustment. Under such conditions a large fraction of his 
people were always carrying on with frayed nerves, and in the 
mood in which troubles start. Until the end of his days Falckner 
lived amid petty squabbles over rather sordid things. The consuming 
interest in money and pleasures made people just that much harder 
to reach, and harder to hold to religious habits of life. The first 
flush of spiritual rediscovery faded, and the steady building up of a 
regular, habitual Christianity was a long, slow grind, attended by 

discouraging failures. 
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XIV 
Catching Up with the Palatines 


While all this hurry and bustle seethed around Falckner during 
the first year after the stopping of rations to the tar-makers, he 
himself had little contact with the new Germans. A few of them 
worked for people in his flock. Occasionally one of them came to 
him for ministrations, but this was quite accidental. We do not 
know that he visited Deacon Hannes Meyndertsen of Schenectady, 
who was up to his neck in the problems of people going to 
Schoharie. Evert Jansen, the senior elder, entertained some of them 
who wetfe going through Albany on their way to Schenectady, 
and occasionally Falckner ministered to Palatines at Jansen’s house.’ 
As yet, these people were not Falckner’s responsibility. They had 
two pastors of their own to care for them. 

All through winter of 1712, and until late in the spring, Justus 
stayed at Loonenburg. Instead of making a call at places near the 
Highlands of the Hudson on his way to his summer residence in 
New York, Falckner made a special trip to Newburgh and New 
Hamburg, and then came back to spend some more weeks at Loon- 
enburg. At this time he found some of the Palatines coming to 
worship with his earlier followers. At Lassen’s a new family, 
Melchior Springsteen and his wife, Sara Caspers, brought their 
youngest children to be baptized. Little Melchior was born in 1710, 
and his younger brother, Andreas, in 1711. The domine talked 
with the parents to find out why they had delayed the baptism so 
long. He discovered that they had had two children, yet older, and 
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unbaptized. They explained that they had resided on Long Island, 
where they had been unable to get a minister to perform the service. 

From Lassen’s Falckner went on to visit the people at Newburgh. 
The German settlers there were afraid that they might not fare 
well at the hands of the government. The failure of the promise 
to the tar-makers made them wonder if they too would be left out 
in the cold, with no title to their lands, no way of supporting them- 
selves, and no way of getting back to Germany. They had just 
petitioned Governor Hunter that the land on which they had lived 
four years be surveyed and divided among the settlers so that each 
might be given title to his own share.” 

On April 13, 1713, the very day that Justus was holding his 
service at Lassen’s, Hunter got around to official consideration of 
the petition and issued a warrant to Augustus Graham, Esquire, 
Surveyor General of the Province, or his deputy, to “survey and lay 
out for the Germans at Quasech Creek in the County of Ulster, such 
a quantity of Land as by them petitioned for and approved of in 
Council, by report confirmed.” He further ordered, “that you survey 
for each one his quantity distinctly.” 

Four days later Falckner visited the Quassaick Kill. Here, on 
May 4, at the house of Georg Lockstadt, who had already become, 
in Falckner’s Kercken Boeck and in the mouths of his neighbors, 
Jurgen Locksteed, he held a service. He baptized four children 
from families across the river and in the neighborhood. Kocherthal 
made a trip down the river a little earlier. As nearly as can be 
determined from the records, he sailed right by Newburgh on his 
way to New York. He may have gotten wind of the petition regard- 
ing the survey, and gone to the city to fix his own fences. While 
he was in town, whatever was his business, he baptized Benjamin, 
the child of Johann Michael Schuetze, and Anna Catharina, the 
daughter of Peter and Anna Sophia Pfuhl.* He got his business 
attended to, and was back in the upper Hudson by May 24, when 
he baptized the daughter of Arent van Schaack of Loonenburg. A 


aN Ys Doc, Hist: 
3N. Y. Ch. Rec. (Baptisms). 
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week later Kocherthal was at Rosendaal, near Kingston, where, on 
May 31, he baptized the daughter of Zacharias Hoffman.® 

Judging from these references in the two church records, the two 
Lutheran ministers must have been playing tag. Justus went down 
to Newburgh, May 4. Kocherthal passed him somewhere on the 
way down, and probably on the way back, and perhaps on the trip 
to Kingston passed Falckner again. Falckner returned to Loonen- 
burg, before June 4, and June 9 was in New York. The petition 
regarding the survey at Newburgh may have been the thing that 
made these many trips necessary. 

There is documentary evidence of this last visit of Falckner to 
Loonenburg in June, 1713. Justus went back to that place to collect 
his salary. The receipt which he gave at that time was preserved 
in the Van Loon family until it was given to the writer by Dr. 
Lewis Gwynne van Loon of Reading, Pa. It was turned over to the 
Documentary History Committee of the New York Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church, and photostatic copies were given to the 
Heermance Library at Coxsackie, N. Y., and the D. L. Evarts Library 
of Athens, N. Y. The wording of this tattered slip of paper, torn 
from the top of a much larger sheet, penned in Falckner’s own hand- 
writing, is rich in clues to the ways of the pastor and his congre- 
gation. It reads: 


“Looneburg, ao. 1713, 15 June: (Old Style) received from the 
Kerkraad (Church Council) for the half year’s stipend to date, 
fifteen pounds, sixteen shillings, eight pence: being the half of the 
third part of ninety-five pounds. Justus Falckner.” 


This bit of paper tells us much of the financial arrangements of 
the whole constituency. The support up-river was so concerned 
that the salary was paid, at least in part, in Loonenburg rather than 
Albany. These people paid one-third of the salary in two semi- 
yearly installments. One is free to guess that the other two-thirds 
was paid in similar installments, and that Hackensack had some 
share in it. The pounds in which it is reckoned were New York 
currency, much below sterling, say about $2.50 per pound, which 
made Falckner’s salary about two hundred and fifty dollars cash. 
Even when we allow for five times the present purchasing power, 
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and a simple scale of living, possible in those days, he had what 
would amount to a very slender income indeed. 

Whatever may be the real meaning of this sudden spurt of down- 
river activity on the part of Kocherthal, Falckner found, when he 
at last reached New York, that things were looking more promising 
for him. After a decade had been spent in fumbling with the 
Amsterdam Lutheran organization, the letter forwarded to Domine 
Empyschof, some eighteen months before, had touched the right 
spring. A chest of needed books had arrived, the gift of the con- 
sistory in the Old Netherlands. Less than a week after he signed 
the receipt for the salary payment at Loonenburg, Falckner was 
writing a letter of thanks to the Dutch Lutherans for the welcome 
gift. It included one of those huge folio Bibles, but the greater 
part of its contents was books for use in congregational worship. 
There were fifty psalters, fifty copies of Haverman’s prayer book, 
and fifty hymn books. These last were the collection known as 
“Paradijshofjen.” This has been called in English “Paradise Gar- 
dens.” Perhaps the word Hof, so commonly applied to a royal 
establishment in Germany, made Falckner think of his congrega- 
tion, as the people sang these hymns, as in spirit in the courts of 
Paradise, joining with saints and angels in the worship of the Eternal 
King. Falckner’s letter is too long to reproduce here, but those who 
wish can find it in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
for January, 1945. He told the gentlemen in Amsterdam that they 
had cast their bread upon the waters. In the involved manner of 
the eighteenth century, he punned on the word Haverman (oat 
man), and averred that they would find, not oatmeal, but good 
Wittenberg wheat, in that sowing. We take hymn books for 
granted. So scarce were they in Falckner’s day that even the rhymed 
creed and the two hymns in the Fundamental Instruction were a 
help. Now he had enough books so that every literate member of 
his congregation could sing. The gift gave a wonderful lift to both 
Falckner and his congregation. 

Before Falckner began his work up-river that fall he addressed 
another letter to Domine Empyschof, dated October 23, 1713.° 
He calls it the fourth letter. This admits the existence of two earlier 
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letters, beside the one preserved by the consistory in its archives. 
Probably these personal epistles laid the foundation for the request 
which the reverend gentleman had handed on to the consistory. 
It is in this letter that the effect of the devotional literature on the 
congregation is described. He said: “Especially the Psalters, as far 
as the 50 have been able to go, are a potent means of arousing the 
young people, of attracting them to the practice of true Christianity 
and of teaching them what is needed thereto.” He also told how 
eager the members of the Reformed church were to get copies of 
the Lutheran psalters. 

In this letter to Empyschof, Falckner again touched the chord 
which he had struck a dozen years before in his letter to Miihlen 
which he wrote from his hermitage on the Wissahickon. It is a 
faint echo, but an authentic one. In the earlier epistle he had sug- 
gested that some German prince sponsor a German Lutheran 
Church in America as the king in Stockholm had sponsored the 
Swedish Church in America. More than a decade of missionary 
experience had brought a more American approach to the problem 
of organization and expansion. The hint of the new way of meeting 
the old difficulty lies in a clause appended to another request for 
books. Falckner wrote: “If your Right Reverence could provide 
...a Church Agenda, containing all the formularies, not only of 
confession, the sacraments, marriage, burial, etc. but also those of 
ordination, you would thereby greatly oblige me.” That he must 
move slowly and cautiously is indicated in the next paragraph, 
where he says: “I feel freer to write to you about these matters 
because I recognize that your Reverence is an instrument chosen of 
God to lend a helping hand to the American Christian Church, sz#l/ 
in the labor of childbirth.’ Whatever may have been in the two 
lost letters, this one plainly indicates a germinating plan to set up 
an American organization which could call, examine, and ordain 
suitable candidates for the ministry, and so become self-propagating, 
and ultimately independent of Europe. There is no mention of 
securing the patronage of the Old World. Justus had begun to 
think even ecclesiastically in terms of the New World, and to seek 
American answers to his questions. 

It was the same Justus Falckner who had settled up the Delaware 
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thirteen years before, and the old images persisted in his mind, 
though they had been filled with a new meaning. The next sen- 
tence takes up the theme of the “Woman in the Wilderness” ? 
which had been so dear to those Pietists who had set up their curious 
colony on the banks of the Wissahickon. We can never forget that 
it was this figure which had captured the imagination of those fol- 
lowers of old Zimmerman, the “Scientist” who was too soon, and 
the “Astrologer” who was too late. Because they had come to 
America to wait the coming of Christ, and because Daniel Falckner 
had come with them, and because he had returned, Justus himself 
had come to America. The “Woman in the Wilderness” had 
brought him to America, but now the woman had changed! 
Falckner wrote: “May it please our Heavenly Father to create and 
send over all sorts of means and instruments whereby his fruitful 
bride as well as her offspring in this wilderness may be provided 
and strengthened against the dragon which stands before them.” 
The “Woman in the Wilderness” is no longer the precious band 
of mystics, but the Lutheran Church on the Hudson! When Falckner 
returned to the upper Hudson, he felt that he had done a little 
more toward laying foundations for an American church. 

The fact that during the year the Palatines had gotten themselves 
accustomed to a more permanent basis of living is reflected in 
Haeger’s reports to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.® 
In the summer of 1711 he had erected a small building in which 
he lived, and which was used as a church and a schoolhouse. Kocher- 
thal seems to have used the same building for services on his 
monthly visits. Sometime during 1711 Haeger had made a visit 
to Newburgh, and had gone that summer as a chaplain to the 
volunteers from the Palatine settlement who had started for Can- 
ada. With them he had spent several weeks during which he had 
baptized an Indian and had begun trying to learn the language. 
He started putting together a dictionary of the language. Though 
he was interested in the Schoharie venture, he stayed at Queens- 
bury, where most of his people were. 

All this was reported to London. On July 6, 1713, Haeger was 
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_ in the depths of despair, and wrote to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel the letter which told of the sufferings of the 
people after the rations were cut off, and of his own unsuccessful 
efforts at farming. The next day fortune smiled on him again, and 
on July 8, he sent a second letter after the first, in which he put 
the encouraging things. In these few hours the German service 
books, for which he had waited three years, had arrived. He told 
how he had instructed one hundred and thirteen new communicants. 
We may guess that about twenty were ex-Romanists. He reported 
that he had visited Schenectady where forty persons had communed. 
These were people on their way to Schoharie, but working for the 
summer near the older settlement. 

During this year of 1713 the Anglican work in the upper Hudson 
area began to get itself on a more regular basis. There were, at 
least nominally, two clergymen of the Church of England at work 
in the area which centered in Albany. Each of these ministers 
began to try for a permanent church building. Haeger had started 
a sketchy church organization in his congregation just as soon as he 
could by appointing wardens to represent the laity. He appointed 
John Cast and Godfrey Wolven. The first of these was an important 
person in the government project. He came from Strassburg. He 
had left a wife and family in Europe. At one time he held the 
rank of captain. He was boss on the job at the Manor. He knew 
French very well, and German of course, but was quite lost in 
English. He reported to Governor Hur 2r in French, and there- 
fore he is better known as Jean Caste ti.an Johann Kast, though 
both spellings of his name occur, along with John Cast. He did 
not get on well with his associates and superiors. Particularly did 
he dislike and mistrust Mr. Robert Livingstone.? This feeling be- 
tween him and the Lord of the Manor was no help to Haeger. 
The three of them, Haeger, Cast and Wolven, presented a petition 
to Livingstone that they be permitted to erect a church at Queens- 
bury, in communion with the Church of England. The Lord of the 
Manor granted the request, but the enterprise was slow in going 
forward. Robert had scant sympathy with the Episcopal order. 
His father, the Reverend John Livingstone, was one of the Puritan 
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clergy who had lost his position when the Calvinist theocracy col- 
lapsed upon the return of Charles II, in 1660. He had been forced 
to leave his parish at Anctam in Scotland and had sought refuge 
in Rotterdam, Holland. Robert had slipped quite naturally into 
the life of the Reformed Dutch Church at Albany. He had married 
Alida Schuyler, whose family was active in that congregation, and 
who herself was the widow of a minister who had preached in it. 
Neither Livingstone nor his wife had much truck with the Church 
of England. The Lord of the Manor could not well refuse to grant 
the petition, but he did not want to see an Anglican church built. 
Some way, after the lumber was assembled at the site selected, it 
was allowed to weather for many months because funds could fot 
be raised to start building. 

The Reverend Thomas Barclay made a much quicker and more 
successful job of his building venture. The soldiers of the garrison, 
particularly the officers, gave him solid backing. The congregation 
was irked at being forced to take second place in the use of a 
Lutheran church for their devotions. Falckner held services perhaps 
a dozen times a year, and the voorleser read the services as often as 
he could get a congregation together. The Anglicans had to let 
this worship, so irregular and so uncertain, crowd theirs, which 
was sure of being held, into odd and inconvenient hours. It seemed 
absurd that the ruling tongue must allow precedence to be taken 
by a third group which was a minority of those who spoke Dutch. 

In 1714 Barclay petitioned the governor for permission to build 
a church in the city of Albany. The governor readily consented. A 
site was allocated in the middle of the wide street which ran right 
through the center of the town from the fort to the river. More 
than half a century earlier, the Reformed Dutch had planted their 
church in the middle of this street, where it met the other principal 
street, the Fuyk. The lot assigned the English was at Pearl Street. 
This recognition of the Anglican Church as a permanent and 
dominant institution was a bitter pill for the Reformed Dutch who 
had so long ruled the roost. The erection of a handsome and 
imposing rival edifice, which would be so far up the hill that its 
foundation stood above the level of the roof of their sanctuary, 
augured that the new congregation might prove more appealing 
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than their own to any new aristocrats who might arrive. The lead- 
ers of the Dutch Consistory, which was recruited from the families 
politically and socially dominant in the city, set themselves to block 
the Anglican church in Albany, with the pious fervor with which 
the Reformed at the Manor had spoiled Haeger’s plans there. In 
both fights Robert Livingstone was a key figure. He was also mayor 
of Albany. The pulling and hauling of the English and the Dutch 
over the building of the new church convulsed Albany for the next 
two years. 

By the fall of 1713 the settlement at Schoharie was, if not on an 

organized, at least on a more orderly footing. The first scant har- 
vests had been gathered, and the shelters were made more weather- 
proof against the cold of winter. While the settlers’ tools and 
clothes and furniture were homemade and crude, they had gone a 
long way on the road toward social institutions. Herman Schuene- 
mann, who was a member of the “Court over the Palatines’” which 
was organized in 1711, had come along to Schoharie, and brought 
some semblance of lawful authority. Perhaps it was a sort of agree- 
ment that Godfrey Wolven should stay at Livingstone Manor, so 
that the representatives of authority should be divided between 
what many people felt were two halves of the one community. 
They were hardly in the anarchic condition which Conrad Weiser 
called “without government,” though perhaps, to the German mind, 
any such home-made “town meetings” as they may have held must 
have seemed to be only informal makeshifts, and not real govern- 
ment. 
_ The pastors of the Palatines also did their best to remedy the 
condition characterized in Weiser’s other statement, that they lived 
“without preacher.” For about five years there was no resident 
minister at Schoharie to take care of regular services every Sunday, 
but visits from clergymen were fairly frequent. There was never 
a period of many months without some contact with organized 
religion. We have just mentioned Haeger’s visit in 1713. A little 
later Kocherthal also visited the place. 

Falckner did not make much contact with the Palatines during 
the winter of 1713-14, but when he visited Newburgh in the spring 
of 1714 he found the people in considerable excitement. They 
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were much displeased with the results of the survey of their lands. 
They got together and complained vociferously to the authorities. 
On June 14, 1714, Jurgen Locksteed headed a petition which com- 
plained that: “Much of said tract of land is so laid out for your 
petitioners that it is all upland” *° and “they cannot subsist them- 
selves and their families thereon for want of meadow Land for 
Fodder for their cattle in winter.” They asked that a small tract of 
-vacant meadow land behind the land divided among them be sur- 
veyed and a portion be assigned to each of them to supplement the 
deficiencies of the farms which had been allotted.’ 

New York had but light duties that summer, but the down- 
country areas took on new meaning from the growth of outstations. 
Hackensack and the surrounding country had developed to such a 
degree that several trips were necessary that summer. Dietrich 
Wannermacher and Michael Storr had settled in the neighborhood, 
and others were even farther back in the woods. These people 
called on Falckner, and he responded as quickly and frequently as 
he could. Just getting to them was no easy task. The Palatines 
got land where they could, and the wild land away from the settle- 
ments was easier to get, so that was where he found his penniless 
German followers. They went far beyond the ends of the roads, 
along the valley that leads up toward Suffern, on the line between 
New Jersey and New York, in the broken country under the 
Ramapo Mountains. 

A few crooked marks in faded ink on the yellow pages of a book 
which St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in New York treasures, a 
line of type in the translation of that book, issued by the Holland 
Society as its Yearbook for 1903, are the only record of a long 
journey, usually on horseback, sometimes on foot, over trails that 
were not yet roads. These few words tell all that the sheltered 
reader can ever know of long hours in the saddle, of faces stung 
by insects and switched raw by low-hanging branches, of sweat, 
grime, and smoke. They do not tell, except to one who has im- 
agination, of hearts made glad by the visits of the domine for the 
baptism of a baby born in a little cabin full of stumps, around 
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which the jealous forest posts its guard of standing trees. Behind 
those trees tower rugged mountains and beyond them the forest 
goes endlessly on across the continent. The parents and some 
neighbors stand around the pastor. Though he is in his early 
forties he is already becoming aged from overwork. Yet this is the 
sort of story that lies behind records like that which tells that 
Falckner went to the house of Jan Loots at Green Neck to baptize 
the child of Philip Peter Grauberger, on August 24, 1714.” 


18N. Y. Ch. Rec. (Baptisms). This Green Neck cannot be located more definitely than 
“The Jurisdiction of Bergen,”’ but the family secled near Suffern in the Ramapo foothills 
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AV 
Things Become More Settled 


The jolt and rattle of the stopping of a world war lasts for a 
while. The war under which Falckner served the first half of his 
ministry had lasted nearly twenty-three years. To be sure, there had 
been a brief intermission at the middle of the period, but that pause 
had been so short, and the communications of the time were so 
slow that the people of the colonies were hardly aware of the 
pause. Almost nobody under forty years of age could remember 
a time when the French were not their enemies, and the Indians 
in alliance with the French were suspected as a lurking menace 
behind every wooded hill. It is hard for those who remember peace 
to recapture the attitude toward life which peace requires, even if 
that memory is still fresh. In Falckner’s field peace was not even 
a memory to half of the ablé-bodied people to whom he ministered. 
Learning how to react to changed conditions takes time. 

The two years from September, 1712, to 1714 were a time of 
flux and movement. During those years Falckner’s world spun past 
him, and he did what he could as the people moved hither and 
thither. By the fall of 1714 nearly everybody had dug in some- 
where and he began to move to them where they were stationary 
instead of minister to them as they moved past him. He returned 
to Albany, stopping at Newburgh for ministrations. He established 
his headquarters at Loonenburg, the present town of Athens. The 
trips which he made from there were short ones. Albany, the 
farthest, was only a. day’s journey. Kinderhook, Claverack and 
Coxsackie could be reached from there in an hour or so, and 
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Klinckenberg was just over the hill. His routine duties left no very 
distinctive entries in the. Kercken Boeck. 

During this winter while Falckner was attending to his customary 
work, the political leaders of the Province took care of the un- 
finished business that had been piling up for a quarter of a century. 
The settlement which they reached was destined in many of its 
details to continue with little change for the next sixty years until 
it dissolved in the crumbling of the authority of the British Crown 
after the Battle of Lexington. Some details survived even the 
Revolution. This stabilization was arrived at by the usual method 
of political compromise. Governor Hunter was paid his five years’ 
back salary. Robert Livingstone did very well out of the series of 
deals. He was granted a new charter for his Manor, enlarging his 
powers. As the representative of his Manor he took his seat in the 
Provincial Assembly, and was elected speaker of that body. He 
was also mayor of Albany, and had charge of Indian affairs. There 
was some doubt as to what was the status of the land which he had 
sold to the crown for the tar-making project. The Supreme Court 
of the Province ruled in 1716 that the land sold to the Crown was 
still under the jurisdiction of the Manor. This settled permanently 
the status of the Germans who still lived there. It fixed for the 
next two generations the conditions under which Kocherthal, 
Falckner, their common successor Berkenmeyer, and Hartwick 
would minister to their people. Other settlements at the same time, 
and a little later, stabilized the situation in large areas of Falckner’s 
field of work. 

The Palatines on the west side of the Hudson were a little better 
off than those on the east side. They had been all along. The list 
of “those on the West side of Hudson’s River” in the Documentary 
History of New York has substantially the same people whose fam- 
ilies were living there at the outbreak of the Revolution. Very few 
of them went to Schoharie or anywhere else. Kocherthal contributed 
to this stability. He made his home at West Camp from the fall 
of 1710. His wife died there and was buried near the little church 
in December, 1713. His family lived there until his death. This 
parsonage family was a center for the life of the congregation. The 
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few years that remained of his life established a pattern for the 
church and around this the community crystallized. Unlike Haeger, 
he had no support from abroad, and no dependence on the English. 
This was a disadvantage at the start but in the long run it made 
him more secure. Economically he shared the lot of his people. 
After the rations were cut off he had to get along as best he could, 
as did everybody to whom he ministered. His congregation could 
give him only a few pennies out of their scanty earnings. They 
could share with him the fruits of their labor in the fields and ~ 
what they got by hunting and fishing. The Kocherthals had food 
and shelter, but clothing was another matter. In order to protect 
British industry the Palatines had been forbidden to make woolen 
cloth. Just how they managed to get along after the clothes issued 
to them wore out has never been told. The guess is that they went 
ahead and wove homespun. 

The Palatine settlement on the west side of the river expanded 
into the back country between it and the steep eastern wall of the 
Catskills. Hendrick Beekman and Gilbert Livingstone, son of 
Robert, bought a large section of this land and developed the 
plantation of new homes. The land which Hunter had purchased 
for the tar makers was hemmed in on the west by a steep limestone 
cliff. The low point in this ridge was at the southern end. Here 
grew up the village of Newtown, which is now the railroad station 
and post office of West Camp. At this point, which was equally 
accessible to the old and new Palatine homes, the church was built 
and the German community found its center. | 

So successful were Livingstone and Beekman in this venture 
that they undertook another on the east side of the river just south 
of Livingstone Manor. The Palatines were already getting estab- 
lished there by January 11, 1715, when Kocherthal records a min- 
istration at that place.” 

_ The Palatines at Schoharie were well settled by the fall of 1714. 
They had indulged in a foolish piece of horseplay in evicting a 
settler who had preceded them, but the authorities had let them 
alone after one attempt to arrest their leaders.* This raised up 
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enemies when they needed friends, but they were at Schoharie 
to stay. 

The spring of 1715 brought Falckner out of his hibernating 
quarters to visit a more settled field than he had known for five 
years. The changes had been made, and the people were settling 
into their new homes all the way from the Mohawk to the Raritan. 
He stopped at the Lassen place on May 7, 1715. Scattered people 
came to his services. English and Scotch colonists who had drifted 
away from church contacts during their struggle to get a foothold 
in the pioneer settlements found that the domine had awakened, 
and could satisfy, longings they had almost forgotten. These fron- 
tiersmen had been so busy getting their homes started that many 
of them had ceased to be aware of other loyalties which now they 
found were as strong in their hold upon them as the ties of hearth 
and blood. Among those at the service at Lassen’s was Henrich 
Rennau. He had come over with Kocherthal. As one of the Pietists 
who had withdrawn from the church at Newburgh, he had not 
received his allotment of land at that place when the faithful 
twenty-six were awarded theirs. From his residence, at that time 
on the Oudemans Kill (Old Man’s Creek), he had brought his son 
David for baptism. 

The summer of 1715 led Falckner to a new group of Palatines. 
Many years before he had baptized some children for a free Negro 
named Arie van Guinea, who then lived in New York.* Arie had 
moved beyond the Orange Mountains into what is now Somerset 
County in New Jersey. Later we find his brother, Daniel, living 
there. Justus visited this new settlement and held a service at the 
house of Arie van Guinea.® This seems to hint that at that time 
the Negro was better established than the rest who gathered for 
worship. Palatine parents brought children to be baptized at that 
service. Several of those stranded by the suspension of tar-making 
were making homes for themselves in this new country which was 
just opening up. Every summer after that excepting the last one 
of his life, Falckner recorded ministrations at “The Raritans.” The 
old Lutheran church at Pluckamin, N. J., is the lineal successor of 
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the vergadering which began in a Negro frontiersman’s home. 
The founders of this congregation were largely “displaced persons” 
who were trying to find a new home amid the dislocations of post- 
war society. | 

During the summer of 1715 another present arrived from the 
Lutherans of Amsterdam.’ In reply to Falckner’s request for an 
agenda with all the formularies, including ordination, there had 
come two copies, one for the church and one for himself. There 
were also a couple of dozen psalters for distribution among his 
people. He wrote to the Amsterdam Consistory on October 3, 1715, 
before he returned to his winter quarters, and in the letter expressed 
his regret in learning of the death of the Reverend Magister 
Empyschoff, who had evinced so keen an interest in his work. 

On his way north Justus stopped again at Newburgh. The land 
question was still simmering. The Palatines had a feeling of resent- 
ment against the Provincial government, and there was also an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with Kocherthal. This was a ticklish 
business. There were only two Lutheran ministers in the province. 
So far they had worked together very well. Now the people to 
whom they ministered were getting them into a state which could 
put them at odds with one another, which would be an unhappy 
state of affairs. Falckner was doing the work at Newburgh and 
the people there felt that he rather than Kocherthal should have 
the land reserved for the minister. There is no evidence of an open 
break, but the petitions to the Provincial government show how 
uneasy the situation was.” 

When Justus reached Albany he found that the Anglicans were 
still using his building for their services because they had not yet 
gotten a roof over their heads, as they had hoped to do when he 
had left them in the spring. Another summer had been lost, due 
to the obstructions which the City Council had put in the way of 
building operations. Most of the members of that body were 
Reformed Dutch. The people of that faith were determined that 
a third church should not be built in the town. They were as 
resourceful as their fathers had been half a century before, when 
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the Lutherans were trying to get started and, in the long run, equally 
unsuccessful. The same Robert Livingstone, who, as Lord of the 
Manor, had blocked Haeger’s attempts at building a church at 
Queensbury in Germantown, was mayor of Albany, and an able 
leader of the old Dutch families in their opposition to the new 
English Church. 

During the summer of 1715 the location of the proposed 
Anglican building had been shifted. The first lot granted to them 
had been in the middle of the present State Street at Pearl Street, 
and had measured forty-five by sixty feet. The new site was still 
in the middle of State Street, farther up the hill, at Lodge Street. 
It was twice as large, sixty by ninety feet. Visitors to Albany can 
find the place easily. The present St. Peter’s Church, which houses 
the same congregation, is on the north side of State Street, just 
abreast of the second location, and there the church was finally 
built. With this larger and more commanding site at their disposal, 
Barclay and his congregation thought that they could start building 
at once. The City Council thought otherwise and acted accordingly. 
They claimed that the land in the middle of State Street belonged 
to the city. They offered another lot, which they claimed was much 
better, but which did not satisfy their rivals at all. All through the 
winter of 1715-16 the City Council caused one delay after another.® 
When there was no other way to make trouble, they asked the 
Episcopalians to wait until the mayor, Robert Livingstone, got back 
to town. Since his many interests and duties kept him somewhere 
else a good deal of the time, this stalling was usually good for a 
three-months holdup. 

Time has vindicated the Dutchmen’s claim that the middle of 
State Street is a bad place for a church. St. Peter’s is now on the 
north side of that thoroughfare, and the Dutch Church has long 
since vacated its old stand at the intersection with Broadway. One 
can now stand on the steps of the D. & H. building and look up 
the great open way to the towers of the capitol on the site of the 
Fort Frederick of Falckner’s day. 

In the early eighteenth century there were powers which even 
the Albany Common Council and Mayor Livingstone could not 
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resist indefinitely. The governor backed his church, and so for a 
century St. Peter’s stood where Barclay and Hunter planted it, in 
the middle of Jonkheer Straat, State Street of today. The Council 
made one last attempt in the spring of 1716, by arresting the 
masons who were laying the foundations of the new building. 
Falckner was sure before his winter’s work was over that he would 
have his old battered building on South Pearl Street to himself 
and his congregation during the next winter. 

While all this controversy raged between the Reformed Dutch 
and the English Church at Germantown and Albany, the two 
Lutheran domines kept their well-polished noses to their own 
individual grindstones. Kocherthal made a trip to Schoharie in 
the dead of winter. He spent a number of days in the valley and 
recorded ministrations there from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
fourth of January. He baptized twenty-six children,® one for every 
six families in the place, probably the births of half a year among 
the Lutherans. He also confirmed three persons, one an ex-Roman- 
ist, and married one couple. This gives us a fair gauge of how 
isolated Schoharie really was, and how much trouble a very severe 
winter can make for a determined missionary. Neither the distance 
nor the weather could prevent Joshua from making a visit and 
gathering congregations for five days at a stretch. 

As during the previous winter, Falckner lodged at Loonenburg 
and made his rounds from there. The Church Council in the Albany 
County area was finally readjusted to the postwar conditions. The 
roll of church officers remained the same for the rest of Falckner’s 
life, and the same men welcomed his successor, Berkenmeyer, when 
he arrived ten years later. The top of the list was just the same 
as it had been four years before. Evert Jansen and Jan Caspersen 
Hallenbeck were still the elders. Johannes Evertsen of Albany, 
Hannes Meyndtersen of Schenectady, Hannes van Hoesen and Wil- 
liam Roest of Claverack were still deacons. At the bottom of the 
list two new deacons were added: Jacob Jansen van Hoesen of 
Claverack, and Albert van Loon of Loonenburg. 

The appearance of one of these new names in the list of the 
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Church Council’? marked the completion of a cycle that began 
forty years before when Jan van Loon, Sr., had gone into the little 
Lutheran Church on South Pearl Street and come out complaining 
that Domine Arnzius had spoken too loud, talked too long, and 
set forth a doctrine which he, as a good Catholic, could not accept 
without the proof of Scripture: that the Virgin Mary had died a 
virgin. Now Jan had lived to see all his children grow up and 
embrace the Lutheran faith, and his eldest son become an official 
of the Lutheran Church. There are those who claim that ever since 
1716 there has always been one descendant or another of Jan van 
Loon who has been an official of Zion Lutheran Church, and that at 
least one among the children of the blacksmith of Caniskeek is 
among those who guard the fortunes of the church in which Jan 
believed so little, yet for which he did so much, as it nos the first 
unsteady steps in life. 

The summer of 1716 saw Haeger also getting set in his groove. 
Although the lumber pile at the site selected for the church at 
Queensbury weathered gray while he struggled to collect funds to 
put up the building, his ministry was blessed with evidence of 
spiritual advance. His life also was crowned with that which some 
might call romance, or at least consolation. He visited Rhinebeck, 
West Camp, and Kaatsbaan, and elsewhere along the Hudson. He 
went to Schoharie in the middle of the summer and stayed there a 
month, preaching several times. At a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, on July 29 he had seventy-four communicants, and at 
another place one hundred and three. Then, as the summer drew 
to a close, he called upon Kocherthal, who married him to Anna 
Catharina Rohrbach." 

During the same summer of 1716 Barclay at last completed his 
_ church in Albany. The structure measured forty-two by fifty-eight 
feet. It was opened for services in November of that year. When 
the Reformed Dutch found out that they could not stop the erection 
of the English church, they decided that the only thing for them 
to do was to build a new church of their own. They resolved that 
if the governor’s church had the better site, they would have the 
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more pretentious building, and have theirs first. They borrowed out 
of their huge poor fund to build. This fund had an interesting 
history, which began long before the birth of Justus Falckner, and 
is in itself a small peep into the whole social structure of the Upper 
Hudson people. At the door of the Dutch Church there was a box 
in which people slipped odd change for the relief of the poor. 
In the earliest days there was very little real money at Fort Orange, 
and the Indian bead money, which New Englanders called wam- 
pum, but which the Dtuch called “swean,” found its way into the 
poor box. Hendryckje, the wife of Jacob Caspersen Hallenbeck, 
at Klinckenberg, may have told Falckner how as a little girl she 
saw her mother, the wife of Hans Dreeper, stringing “swean.” 
There is a record in the deacon’s books of the Albany Dutch Church 
which tells how those worthy guardians of the fund paid her for 
restringing the loose buttons of the wampum which had rattled 
down to the bottom of the box. Into the poor fund also went the 
rent of the palls. There were two of these “dood kleeds” which 
were used to cover the dead at their burial, a “great pall” for the 
adults, and a small one for the children. The fund was used to 
care for the very few worthy poor, and was not squandered in any 
needless pampering of the indigent. Under this thrifty administra- 
tion it soon outran any needs of the poor. It became a sort of bank. 
From it money was loaned upon good security, with substantial 
interest. Many a frugal Dutchman turned to it to finance buying 
land. The consistory of the Albany Reformed Church had the 
capital for the venture, and financed the building by the simple 
bookkeeping of taking the money out of one pocket and putting 
it into the other. 

They did not greatly disrupt their schedule of activities during 
the building operations. They dug a great trench around the old 
church, and in it laid the foundations of the new. As the walls rose 
above the eaves of the old building they laid their rafters over the 
old roof, and constructed the new sanctuary to enclose the old. Then 
they took the old church apart and carried the pieces out at the 
doors. Only for three sabbaths was the regular round of services 
discontinued. By these clever feats of finance and engineering, they 
were able to have their new church and use it before the English 
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got into theirs. It stood for almost a century, and was finally cleared 
from State Street in the early 1800's. There are many pictures of 
the square, pyramid-roofed fortress of Calvinism. The more ornate 
English structure also lived long enough to get its picture taken. 
They were the two things which dominated State Street during 
those fateful years when the final act of the struggle of the English 
and French was being played out, and the new nation was being 
brought to birth. They looked upon the French and Indian War 
and the American Revolution. Justus Falckner saw these heavy 
properties of that stage-set in his time, and their setting determined 
the final phase of his work. 

With such energetic rivalry in well-doing in the town there was 
little left for the Lutheran Church in Albany to do but fade out, 
and fade out it did. The unchurched population in the community, 
which might have been a recruiting ground, was not particularly 
well disposed to the Lutheran faith. The more newly arrived Ger- 
mans were going to the frontier, where opportunities to make a 
living were better and land could be gotten. The people who were 
at that time founding new homes in Albany were poor prospects 
for the Lutherans. They spoke English. Most of them were Puritans, 
who would drift into the Presbyterian system which was soon to 
be set up in the Province of New York. The Albany Lutheran 
Church could not hope to win many of these. It spoke an un- 
familiar language, and its system of ideas was strange to these 
Calvinists, most of whom came from one of three places — New 
England, Scotland, and the north of Ireland. 

The cycle was now complete. The Germans and Scandinavians 
who had come to Rensselaerwyck to escape the evils which the 
Thirty Years’ War had brought to their homelands had put up a 
fight for toleration. They had finally built a church which had 
survived for nearly half a century. During this period their grand- 
children had become so integrated into the Holland Dutch com- 
munity that the Lutheran Confession was no longer an issue with 
them. Many of them had joined with the Reformed people to put 
the English Church at a disadvantage. It is ironical that the Albany 
Lutheran Church, which was born out of a struggle for religious 
freedom, perished as a more or less innocent bystander in a cam- 
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peign aimed at throttling another newcomer to the religious life 
of the city. The little Lutheran Church and the big Reformed 
Church were competing for exactly the same people, and it was 
easy to guess who would get them. 

Falckner could not do very much about all this. He was con- | 
fronted by population movements and other social forces which 
were too powerful for him to affect. The best he could do was to 
let the tide of events bear him and his work along with it. Among 
the Lutherans of Claverack and Loonenburg his work really counted. 
Every loss in Albany was offset by three gains in the lands to the 
south of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. Beyond this field, little 
groups of Palatines who were outside Kocherthal’s special clientele 
in the Manor of Livingstone, at West Camp, at Rhinebeck and 
Schoharie, provided a harvest that needed only to be gathered. He 
could speak their language even better than the Dutch which his 
Own congregations used. Here was no dying body gasping for 
artificial respiration, but a very live one which only needed to be 
put on its feet. 

The establishment of the new Palatine settlements, the final 
adjustment of the relations between Robert Livingstone, his Manor, 
and the Province of New York, the completion of the Anglican 
Church in Albany and the erecting of the new Dutch Church, the 
final stalling of the building of Haeger’s church at Queensbury — 
all were elements in the fixing of the pattern which was to be the 
frame of the final phase of Falckner’s ministry. They also fixed the 
matrix in which were molded the institutions which survived him. 
By the fall of 1716, everything was settled in the form in which it 
was to be permanent for two generations to come. The world of 
Justus Falckner had hardened into its final shape. 
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XVI 


The Burden Increases 


During the last seven years of his life the burdens of Falckner 
grew heavier, and new ones were constantly being added. Some of 
them he assumed himself, and others were thrust upon him. A 
picture has been given us by a contemporary, well acquainted with 
the numbers and distribution of the new German settlers, which 
makes it easier for us to estimate the size of these burdens. He 
was a traveler who visited many of the little German colonies in 
New York and New Jersey, and once crossed Falckner’s trail on 
such a visit. A year later he published a pamphlet in Germany, 
giving an account of the dispersed Palatines four years after the 
tar-making was stopped, which is a directory of a large part of 
Falckner’s parish. 

Little is known of this rather obscure German, Ulrich Simmen- 
dinger, beyond what his pamphlet tells us, and that little is in 
Lutheran church records. He was born in 1672, the same year as 
Justus. After staying in New York during the winter of 1710, he 
moved to East Camp and drew rations until they were discontinued 
in 1712. Then he secured a place for himself on Long Island. On 
June 17, 1716, he stood as sponsor of Margareta, daughter of 
Simeon Vocht, when Falckner baptized her on the Raritan. He 
was in Germany in 1717, but returned to New York. He was 
present but not voting at the meeting of the Lutheran congregation 
of that city in 1725, which irregularly offered a call to Johannes 
Bernhard van Dieren to succeed Justus Falckner as pastor. His 
Jast recorded appearance was at Taar Bosch, in Livingstone Manor, 
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January 21, 1736, when he stood as sponsor to Maria Magdalene 
Salete. On this occasion there appeared with him his second wife, 
Anna Maria. 

The little work which he published in Germany in 1717 is en- 
titled, “A truthful and creditable account of the persons who came 
from Germany in 1709.” In this “Register” he listed the families 
under fourteen different locations. To the first four he gave the 
names “Quunsberg, Wormsdorf, Hundersdon, and Heesberg.” 
These tally with the villages of Germantown: Queensbury, Anns- 
bury, Hunterstown, and Haysbury. The fifth place he calls Beek- 
mansland. The people whom he lists thus are on the west side of 
the Hudson, West Camp, Kiskatom and Kaatsbaan lumped to- 
gether. He lists six places: Neu-Stuttgardt, Neu-Cassel, Neu-Quuns- 
berg, Neu-Heidelberg, Neu-Heesberg, Neu-Annsberg, the people 
of which are identified as residents at the time in the Schoharie 
Valley. Later there were seven villages there, but he has only six. 
The last three are rather easy to locate: Auf dem Rarendanz, Neu 
Yorck, and Hackensack. He does not list any of the people who 
lived outside Germantown in the Manor of Livingstone or at Rhine- 
beck, or any of the scattered Germans whom Falckner found along 
the river from West Camp to Newburgh. Simmendinger was a very 
devout person, and his short narrative fairly bristles with pious 
expressions. Probably he is a fair example of the more religious 
element in the congregation to which Falckner ministered. He 
thanks God for his good fortune in finding a place on Long Island. 
The death of his wife is told with such a fervor of devotion that 
one almost expects him to thank God for taking her home to glory. 
It is to be deplored that we do not have the sanctified recital of 
the story of his wooing of his second wife, Anna Maria. 

Justus put in the summer of 1716, in which he met Simmen- 
dinger on the Raritan, in a series of journeys about the lower part 
of his field. He had other and more pleasant things to think about 
than Palatines and Dutch Lutherans. He was no longer an eager 
young parson. He had been in the ministry thirteen years, and 
romance had come shyly and awkwardly into his middle age. Ever 
since the death of Margareta van Woglom there had been no 
woman to see to it that he had a real home. Anna Hallenbeck 
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might have been such if she had lived. Now there was another 
person to take the place of the motherly woman in New York and 
the little girl at Klinckenberg. This new woman was Gerritje 
Hardik. The ideas were still a little vague, but plans were shaping 
for taking over the parsonage on Little Queen Street, which had 
been unused by the predikant, and establishing a home for the 
parson in New York. 

Another and less pleasant matter engaged the attention of 
Falckner during the hot weather of 1716. Johann Michael Schuetze 
had returned from Holland, but had not turned over the hundred 
guilders the Amsterdam Consistory had given him to take to the 
church in New York. Schuetze was too obstinate to be pushed 
and too slippery to be caught. The members of the New York 
Consistory, and Falckner with them, played tag with the German 
tailor, to no particular advantage to themselves, at such times as 
Justus was in town between trips to various places in New Jersey, 
Long Island, and Westchester County, but they didn’t get the money 
that summer. 

Schuetze made a friend of another new arrival in town, who 
poked his nose over the horizon of Falckner’s sky this same year. 
This strange character was destined to shadow Falckner’s last years 
with the cloud of his presence, and to rain down floods of trouble 
on the Lutherans after Justus was dead. His erratic course had a 
permanent effect on the lives of many communities that have for- 
gotten Johannes Bernhard van Dieren.* His name was but a local 
adaptation, for he was no Dutchman, but came from East Prussia. 
His was a peculiar background. In his ancestry there seemed to be 
a strain of Slavic mysticism. In his none-too-well-trained mind there 
lingered the clichés of Lutheran teaching, and into this came the 
ferment of Pietism. The same religious impulse which had worked 
on Falckner’s heritage of sound learning, to make him a saint and 
a missionary, made van Dieren a curious creature of the type for 
which American slang has provided the word “nut.” Van Dieren 
never had the opportunity for much formal education. Pietism 
filled his emotional soul with strange longings. Today he might 
strike some people as “psychic.” Though he was but a tailor by 
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trade, he was a man of ambition and vision, but with poor intel- 
lectual equipment to transform his enthusiasm and desire for reli- 
gious leadership into effective action. He represented the “lunatic 
fringe” of Pietism. 

In the postwar conditions of the second decade of the eighteenth 
century England was an attractive country to many types of people. 
From Germany poets, musicians, scientists, quacks, and charlatans 
were crossing to London. In this strange herd of men with ideas 
(some of which were sound and fruitful, and many of which were 
merely crazy) came Johannes Bernhard. He presented himself to 
Boehme, a Halle man, who was court preacher at St. James Lutheran 
Chapel at the Savoy in London. The royal chaplain became inter- 
ested in this strange enthusiast. He tried to supplement the sketchy 
education of his protégé. He lent him books. He had some hope 
that this man might be useful in some corner of the world, but he 
did not feel like giving him ordination or trying to get any recog- 
nized religious organization to confer orders upon him. 

Van Dieren’s humble neighbors in London, among whom he 
practiced the art of the needle, did not share Boehme’s optimistic 
estimate of him. They saw him not as a misunderstood mystic but 
as a religious crank. One account, which is perhaps prejudiced, 
says: “The spirit of fanaticism had already manifested itself in him 
in England. Here he was ‘under the influence.’ He acted as if he 
were in church. At divers times he cried out aloud in his basement 
workshop, and claimed that he was holding conversation with God. 
He made the woman at whose home he lived believe that he wanted 
to marry her daughter but that God would not give his consent. 
The name ‘Christ crucified’ served him many purposes.” 

With the blessing and encouragement of Boehme, Johannes. 
Bernhard came to America. He set up a tailor shop and made a 
few honest shillings at his manual trade. A little later he under- 
took a slightly higher flight of ambition and tried his talents as a 
teacher. From this it was but a short step to lay preaching. His 
unctious phrases and pious demeanor soon gained him friends in 
the New York and Hackensack Lutheran groups. For at least three- 
fourths of the Sundays of the year Falckner was somewhere else. 
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Into this vacuum of religious teaching and leadership trickled the 
oily words of Johannes Bernhard van Dieren. 

Van Dieren hit it off remarkably well with Schuetze. Johann 
Michael was also a tailor. The professional as well as the spiritual 
interests which these two men had in common drew them together. 
Schuetze was not held in high favor by the Dutch Lutherans, and 
was pleased to find a man like himself who appreciated him. It 
was also encouraging to see a man whose status in life was as 
humble as his own aspire to enter the holy ministry. Schuetze had 
more than one ax to grind. He had a high opinion of the value 
of his services to the congregation. Perhaps it was the failure of the 
other people in the congregation to show appreciation for this 
that had made him so slow about turning over the hundred guilders 
which he had brought back from Amsterdam. Whatever may have 
been the reasons, deep in Schuetze’s soul, which made him delay 
in turning in the money, the gossips began to hint that the money 
had gone astray, and that the consistory would never see it. 

Falckner went back to his up-country work without having really 
cornered Schuetze. He lodged at Loonenburg that winter and car- 
ried on his routine duties. The Palatines who had moved far up 
in the Manor of Livingstone, around Taghkanik, began to have a 
considerable settlement there, and at Taar Bosch. Some of these 
Lutherans began to come to the services at Loonenburg and Claver- 
ack. They found that they could often catch the domine, when 
they needed his ministrations, at the latter place, where dwelt 
Gerritje Hardik. 

When the winter’s work was over, Gerritje went down the river 
to New York. Just why she was not married at her father’s house 
in Claverack, and why the service was not read by Kocherthal, we 
cannot be sure. It seems probable that the Hardik family did not 
altogether approve of her marrying a man with so slender an in- 
come. The trip of the bride to New York can hardly be called an 
elopement, but the fact that the usual jollification at the bride’s 
home was not associated with the wedding gives the whole thing 
an unusual turn. Kocherthal was the logical man to perform the 
service, and the logical place to call the banns was in the congre- 
gation at Loonenburg and Claverack. Shyness may account for 
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dodging this, but Kocherthal’s absence from the picture is a little 
more suspicious. He could have married them on license, as they 
actually were married, but he didn’t. It is just possible that a tem- 
porary coolness had arisen between the two Lutheran pastors in 
the province. This may have been over ministering to the Palatines 
from the Manor. It is also possible that Joshua’s trouble in getting 
title to the land at Newburgh may have made him feel that Falckner 
was working against him in that community. 

Although neither the family of Gerritje nor Kocherthal had a 
part in the wedding of Justus and Gerritje, we can hardly consider 
the episode as the adventure of two foolish young things running 
away to a parson in the city and having the knot tied there. Both 
of them were old enough to know what they were doing and 
mature enough to use their own judgment. Justus had confirmed 
Gerritje five years before, when she was twenty. He himself was 
in his forty-fifth year. Lest someone may think that, by the stand- 
ards of the time, she was an old maid, who took the domine as the 
last chance of getting a man, it is well to state that she was but 
little over the average age for marriage among young women of 
her social standing, which was around twenty-two. Daughters of 
the more stable families usually waited until they had found a suitor 
who had a home and an income to offer his bride. Under the con- 
ditions of the time, such things could not be gotten together in a 
hurry. The average age among the men was about twenty-eight. 
Marriage was entered into soberly, discreetly, and with an eye on 
establishing a home. 

Justus was not put to the embarrassment of reading his own 
banns or of having to listen to them read in his presence by Charles 
Beekman. They secured the governor’s license and then called on 
the rector of Trinity Anglican Church to perform the ceremony. 
Falckner made the following entry in the Kercken Boeck, May 
26,1717: 

“On Rogation Sunday, did the Reverend William Veasy, Com- 
missary and Preacher of the English Church in New York, on 
license from his Excellency Robert Hunter, at that time Governor 
of the Province, marry and solemnize in the bonds of matrimony, 
me, Justus Falckner, Pastor of the Protestant Lutheran Congrega- 
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tion, and the honorable virgin, Gerritge Hardick, born in the Prov- 
ince of New York, Albany County; at my house in Little Queen 
Street. 


“I leave you not, Lord Jesus, bless me then.” 


During that summer and the two following, they made their 
home at the house on Little Queen Street. Each fall they moved 
up the river and took lodgings at Loonenburg. Sometimes they took 
lodgings for shorter periods at such places in the field as he made 
a more extended stay than a day or two. 

Shortly after the wedding, the elusive Schuetze turned over to 
the consistory the hundred guilders which the Lutherans in Amster- 
dam had given him for the brethren in New York. Falckner wrote 
a letter, thanking the donors, which was signed by himself and 
five members of the Church Council: Van Woglom, Barent van 
Horn, Pieter van Buskirk, Hannes La Grange, and Charles Beek- 
man. Probably Justus did not intend to convey the irony which 
the letter seems to express to us as we read it now. “When one of 
our brethren, by the name of Johan Michael Schuetze, was in Hol- 
land on his own business last year, he from the zeal and Christian 
affection toward our true Religion of which he is possessed, prayed 
your assistance for a new church here in New York. And you, being 
filled with rich and true charity, the nature and character of which 
is tireless, have, in compliance with his said prayer, presented him 
with one hundred Dutch Guilders. We herewith render, in duty 
bound, our heartfelt thanks for this beneficence.” 

Falckner need not have wondered that the charity of the Lutheran 
Consistory in Amsterdam was tireless toward the daughter church 
in New York. It had never worked hard enough to get tired, in 
fact, not enough to work up a good perspiration. Now that the 
war was over, they could and should have done much more. With 
a real gift the Dutch Lutherans could have lifted the burden which 
was crushing Falckner, and extended his useful career by many 
years. The pitiful hundred guilders, about forty dollars, could do 
little to bring the needed church building in New York any nearer 
to being built. The Kerkenraad in New York thanked the Con- 
sistory in Amsterdam more generously than the donor deserved. 
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Shortly after the marriage of Justus and Gerritje, Joshua went 
to visit Schoharie. This was the last time that he recorded any 
official acts in the valley. He found that the people there were 
making visits to Albany. The merchants there made every attempt 
to accommodate the Palatines. At one time, when they were in 
danger of being arrested by those who were trying to wring a pay- 
ment from them for their lands, to which they had secured a patent 
behind their backs, the tradesmen arranged for them to come on 
Sundays, when the officers of the law were less able to molest them. 
The religious contacts in Albany were not neglected either. Kocher- 
thal recorded in his book that one child from his flock had been 
baptized in the city by the Reformed domine, P. van Driessen. This 
did not make any serious reduction in the amount of work which 
he had to do. From June 6 to 10, 1717, eighteen children were 
brought to Joshua for baptism, at Schoharie. 

A little later in the same summer Haeger also visited Schoharie. 
On his way back he had a narrow escape from a crowd of drunken 
Indians. These Mohawks pursued him for miles between Schen- 
ectady and Albany. After his return to Germantown he made out 
his last report to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He 
still complained that the lack of funds prevented him from going 
on with the building of a church at Queensbury. By this time the 
name of this village at East Camp had been changed to Kingsbury, 
in honor of the new sovereign, George I. This name never stuck 
very well. Later developments completely erased the community. 
Its main street has been a country lane for generations. Now there 
is not a building along its entire length. 

This final letter also told of the petering out of the plan to 
establish a settlement where all Haeger’s people could be together. 
If this meant Schoharie, he had ample reason to think that the 
situation was hopeless. The nine partners had patented the whole 
region and tried to force the Palatines to pay them for the land 
which the settlers, in good faith, had bought from the Indians. 
Governor Hunter tried in this same summer of 1717 to come to 
an understanding with the Germans in the valley. He asked them 
not to sow or plow until the matter was settled. Negotiations 
dragged, and the frontiersmen saw seedtime slipping by with no 
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chance to get a crop started. They asked that the order might be 
relaxed for the current season. Hunter, who was trying to work 
out some arrangement, put them off. Finally they went ahead and 
plowed and sowed anyway. The fourth season in the valley had 
given them time to get the soil in such a condition that they could 
make a living from it, and they did not intend to let themselves 
be starved out while waiting for a settlement that was slow in 
coming. Their precipitate action, however, headed off any chance 
for Hunter to establish any sort of legal agreement between the 
Palatines and those who contested ownership. 

These yeasty movements, and the growing feebleness of the pas- 
tors on the job, encouraged Johannes Bernhard van Dieren in his 
hope that he might be able to win ordination. He had gained the 
support of the members of the van Buskirk clan. So insistently 
did the ordination bee buzz in the Prussian’s bonnet that he was 
sure the Lord was calling him to exercise his gifts by preaching 
the gospel to the Germans who were scattered all over the prov- 
inces of New York and New Jersey. He did not receive sufficient 
encouragement from Falckner and Kocherthal to make him enter- 
tain any hopes of receiving orders in those colonies. He made a 
visit to Pennsylvania to scout his chances there. Among the places 
to which he went was New Hanover. A very talented German 
pastor, the Reverend Gerhard Hinkle, had just arrived from Ger- 
many. Van Dieren besought Hinkle to ordain him. The new arrival 
did not feel competent to do so, and sent him back to his business 
in New York. 

The summer of 1718 found things following along the grooves 
established. After a winter spent in Loonenburg, Falckner went 
down the river and established himself once more at the house in 
New York. Here was born his first child. Like all fathers at such 
times, Justus was impressed by the details, and set down this entry 
in the Kercken Boeck. “Born, July 17, Tuesday night at half past 
ten, at New York in Little Queen Street.” Falckner baptized her 
the following Friday, giving her the name Anna Catharina. The 
godfather was Pieter, son of Pieter Pietersen Soogemakeleyk van 
Woglom, and her godmother was Catharina van Hoesen, a cousin 
of her mother. 
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Before the baby was born, Kocherthal had bestirred himself to 
get a title to the land which had been promised to him at New- 
burgh. Even though he did not take any active share in the spir- 
itual care of the people there, he showed considerable interest in 
the property. When the glebe for the support of the church was 
surveyed, Kocherthal was allotted a portion next to it. He arranged 
to change the lot by adding his to the north side of the glebe and 
taking a similar amount from the south side. On June 28, 1718, 
the Reverend Joshua had asked that title be issued to him for the 
land which he claimed at Newburgh. 

Before the local Lutherans had a chance to make their reply to 
this, Falckner had finished his chores in New York, and the mother 
and her baby could be safely moved back up-river. Gerritje proudly 
displayed little Anna Catharina to her grandparents, but the domine 
and his wife did not spend the winter near them. Instead they again 
took lodgings at Loonenburg. However, Falckner’s visit at New- 
burgh on the way up seems to have stirred the local congregation 
to action. They felt that an absence of seven years had voided any 
claim that Kocherthal had to lands among them as their pastor. 
The surveyor, too, seemed to think that the property had reverted 
to the church. 

In October, the local settlers presented a counter-petition to 
Kocherthal’s. Falckner had just visited them, as he had been doing 
for the last eight years, and the people wondered if he had not 
done more than Joshua to earn possession of the property. The 
signers were headed by Christian Hincke. He was not one of the 
original fifty, but he was in possession of the lot of the widow 
Weimarin, and had become a leader in the hamlet. Falckner was 
not mentioned by name, but he was obviously meant as the person 
who was entitled to the land. 

The Lutherans said bluntly in this document: “There has been 
allotted to the use of the church & Minester five hundred acres of 
Land, upon the proviso that the said Minester do resid and dwel 
with the Inhabitants at the place aforesaid, and there perform the 
office and duty of a Minester. Now the present Minester, utterly 
refusing to comply with said proviso, and not having resided with 
Said Inhabitants for about the space of Nine Years last past; 
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whereby they have been destitute of any spiritual assistance from 
him ...” They went on to ask that the glebe be given to the use 
of a Lutheran minister who would reside there. There was only 
one — Falckner — who would do so. Such an arrangement would 
have been ideal. It was very nearly in the center of his field, and 
would have provided a good base for his operations. No immediate 
action was taken, and then fate intervened and an entirely different 
solution was worked out. Kocherthal’s heirs were to get his personal 
allotment and the glebe was put in trust for the Lutheran minister 
who took the services, which was Falckner until his death. Later 
the church was cared for by the minister from New York City 
until all the Lutherans left the place. The glebe then fell into the 
hands of other denominations. 

One reason for Kocherthal’s greater interest in the land was his 
failing health. He was unable to visit Schoharie in the summer of 
1718. Haeger still reported to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel this year, though his salary was cut off. The Palatines 
in the valley began to despair of getting any help from the Provin- 
cial politicians, so that in the same summer of 1718, the settlers 
chose three delegates to go to London and present their side of the 
case. They had plenty of trouble, and the last of them didn’t get 
back for three years, but nothing was accomplished. Thus the sum- 
mer of 1718 ended on a very sour note, for the Palatines and both 
their pastors, Kocherthal and Haeger. | 

Through the winter of 1718-19, Kocherthal’s health continued 
to fail. He labored under a burden that grew ever more difficult 
to bear. His circuit was becoming longer and more arduous every 
year. There were people across the river at Germantown to whom 
he must go frequently. There were others, far back in the little 
clearings around Kiskatom. Now he must make trips to serve the 
people at Rhinebeck. It was too much for him to go to Schoharie, 
and he let that place wait. Pioneer life had aged him rapidly. He 
felt that he must secure help from some source, if he were to go on. 
His queen, whose portrait had adorned the glowing account of the 
Carolina which he had never seen, had been in her grave for five 
years; yet Kocherthal hoped that he might find friends in England. 
Was not good King George a German like himself? He began 
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making preparations for another trip to Europe to seek further 
help. Before he could start out, the end came very suddenly. On 
April 18, 1719, he had baptized the son of Hieronomyius Schaib, 
and Haeger stood as one of the sponsors, which may mean that 
he had some share in the projected mission to Europe. He was still 
well enough to perform a baptism on May 14. Just forty-one days 
later, June 24, he died. 

Much of the little that is known about his personal history is 
gathered from the inscription on his tombstone, erected thirty-three 
years after his death by his daughters. It reads: 


“Know, O passer by 
under this stone rests 
beside his Sibylla Charlotta 
a true sojourner 
of the High-Germans in America 
their Joshua 
And a true Lutheran preacher unto them 
on the East and West side 
of the Hudson River, 
His first arrival was with L’d Lovelace 
1707/8, January 1. 
his second with Col. Hunter 
1710, June 14. 
He brought his journey to England to an end and 
his heavenly journey was 
on St. John’s Day, 1719. 
Would you know more? 
Seek in Melanchthon’s Fatherland 
Who was Kocherthal 
Who was Hereschias 
Who Willenbach. 


B. Berkenmeyer S. Huertin L. Brevoort 
M D CC XLii. 


This stone was erected over his grave. A few years ago his body 
was exhumed and re-interred under the altar of the West Camp 
Lutheran Church. It is fitting that he should lie there. The children 
of those whom he taught still gather around him to break the 
bread of life. Some day the Lutherans of America will erect there 
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a more substantial structure above the grave of this pioneer of their 
faith. 

The death of Kocherthal should have been the signal for the - 
Lutherans of Europe to come to the rescue of their distressed breth- 
ren in America. Unfortunately, none of them did anything. The 
Pietists were in correspondence with some of their friends in 
America, but Kocherthal was not closely identified with the only 
group in the Reich that took any interest in missions. Even Falckner 
had traveled far from his early alignment with the Pietists. The 
orthodox Lutherans of that day took practically no interest in 
spreading the gospel beyond their own land. No one was sent to 
take up the burden that had fallen from the shoulders of Joshua, 
and so it lay at the feet of the already overburdened Falckner. There 
was no one else to shepherd Kocherthal’s flock. 

Thus, in midsummer, 1719, it came about that, because Falckner 
could speak their language and understand their ways, East Camp, 
Beekmansland, Rhinebeck, and Schoharie were added to the length- 
ening list of places to which he ministered. He visited Newtown 
and Rhinebeck regularly. This added burden shortened his useful 
life. There was no such thing as free time for him from then on- 
ward. The only thing he could do was to keep going in the fond 
hope that someone over in Europe would take pity on him and 
send him help. But no help came. He was only forty-seven when — 
his work was thus doubled. He should have been good for many 
more years of constructive work. His experience and his knowl- 
edge of the field had brought him to a degree of potential useful- 
ness that would have been of great service to the church. Had help 
only been sent to him then, the whole history of Lutheranism might 
have been more glorious in America. A mere four years wore him 
out, and he was an irreplaceable man. Much that he did had to be 
done over again, and at a great cost, because no one had the vision 
to give the little help when it would have meant so much. 
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XVII 
The Lengthening Shadow 


The fall after the death of Kocherthal, Falckner returned to 
Loonenburg and took up his lodgings at the house of Jan van 
Loon, Jr. From this lofty perch atop the Klinckenberg hill, Gerritje 
could look across the strech of river and rolling hills to her father’s 
fields. She did not attempt to live nearer to Claverack that season. 
She and little Anna Catharina furnished Justus with a real home 
atmosphere, though there were few times that he could be there 
to enjoy it. He was being called down to Rhinebeck, up to Albany, 
and over into the Manor, with very few chances to stay at the van 
Loon home and relax in the little domesticity which could be won 
in the semiprivacy of a hired room. 

The death of Kocherthal put on Falckner other burdens besides 
the care of the scattered Germans of the latter’s flock. The am- 
bitions of Johannes Bernhard van Dieren prompted him to thrust 
himself forward at this time, seeking holy orders. The churches 
in the Provinces of New York and New Jersey were certainly in 
need of ministers just then. Justus was constitutionally unable to 
deal with a slick character like van Dieren. He understood gentle- 
men, but was at a loss to know what to do with a person as devoid 
of integrity as this ignorant Prussian tailor. 

Whatever van Dieren heard Falckner say, or heard someone else 
say that Falckner had said about him, was enough to encourage 
him. He went again to Pennsylvania. This time he went to Gloria 
Dei Church where Falckner had been ordained sixteen years before. 
He attended the service, and sat through several hours of Swedish, 
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of which he understood but little. When the worship of the day 
was concluded, he buttonholed the pastor. The Reverend Jonas 
Lidman took him into the sacristy where the tailor laid before 
him his earnest desire to be ordained. Lidman had just been sent 
out from Sweden to take charge of the churches in America. One 
can well understand his blank amazement at this ignorant work- 
man with the needle, who was so filled with pious enthusiasm, and 
so utterly empty of either learning or common sense. His over- 
eagerness to be ordained, and his obvious lack of any training to 
fit him for the office, were enough to restrain Lidman from doing 
anything whatever. Bernhard came back disappointed but not dis- 
suaded from his ambition. 

Falckner went to Albany occasionally. About once a month he 
went down the river to Rhinebeck or Germantown, and to West 
Camp. In the dead of winter he made a trip to Schoharie. He 
confirmed seven people at Weiserdorp, and seven more at Fuch- 
sendorp. If he baptized any children on this visit he neglected to 
enter the fact in the New York Kercken Boeck. He consulted with 
the people to see what steps could be taken to hold the flock to- 
gether until another pastor should arrive. Before Kocherthal’s death 
a move had been made to secure a Lutheran pastor for Schoharie. 
Pastor Mentzger in London had ordained a man for service in this 
region, but he had never started for America. Apparently he went 
crazy. Perhaps he was crazy before he accepted the call, and that 
was why he took it. Instead of proceeding to his field of labor, 
the newly ordained minister had run away to Holstein and com- 
mitted suicide. This tragedy had left Schoharie with only such 
pastoral care as Falckner could manage to provide. 

Until late in the spring Justus stayed at his lodgings in the house 
of Jan van Loon, Jr., at the top of Klinckenberg Hill, where the 
field in which dwelt most of his people was spread out below him 
like a map. His parishioners could see this little hill miles away 
as they made their pilgrimages toward it, seeking his ministrations. 
One reason for the delay of the trip back to the metropolis of the 
province was the arrival of his second daughter. The little girl 
was born on May 8, 1720. Her father christened her Sara Justa. 
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Her sponsors were Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck, his wife Rachel, and 
his son Casper Jansen. 

When at last Justus was able to get to New York, the sad state 
of the congregation there was brought home to him with painful 
clearness. His voorleser, Charles Beekman, was well along in the 
sixties. The sadly depleted band of the faithful could hardly strug- 
gle through a hymn. Beekman did his best to lead the singing, but 
there were few tunes which the pious remnant could carry. Some- 
times they would wrestle with it for a few lines, and then give it 
up, letting the praise of Almighty God end in a quavering discord. 
There was no one among the younger Dutch element in the city 
of New York who could take Beekman’s place, if anything should 
happen to him. The only place he could look for new material to be 
trained in leadership in the colony was among the new German 
immigrants who were coming into the colony. Then Justus con- 
sidered Johann Michael Schuetze and Johannes Bernhard van 
Dieren, and his heart sank. Back in Germany there were men who 
could really help him, but those who were here in America were 
sad stuff. The superior type were staying in Europe, and Justus 
had to work with the material at hand. 

Justus, overworked and oppressed by the magnitude of the burden 
under which he toiled, began to think that perhaps the erratic lead- 
ership of van Dieren might be better than no leadership at all in 
the back districts of the upper Hudson valley. He knew that van 
Dieren was queer, but who else was there to use? Either he sug- 
gested it to the people of Schoharie, or dropped some hint. The 
people were willing to try anything. There was a possibility that 
van Dieren might be able to develop a “vergadering” at Schoharie, 
which, if it followed the pattern set by the history of the others 
in the field, might take several steps on the long journey toward 
becoming an independent congregation. The idea that he should 
undertake some sort of religious work at Schoharie was one which 
the tailor embraced with enthusiasm. bs did not make any 
effective Opposition to it. 

Without taking too much time about it, van Dieren quit New 
York and went to Schoharie. Here he continued to follow the 
tailor’s trade. The people of the valley were glad to have among 
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them a man with skill in making clothes. He afterward admitted 
that the tailoring business at Schoharie was thriving. Along with 
making garments, he let the information leak out that he was a 
minister, and that he had been ordained and sent to America by 
Pastor Boehme in London. He wrote in March, 1721, that he had 
“earned pretty well.” He complained a good deal about the cold, 
but so interlarded his account with pious phrases as to make the 
discomfort seem like some sort of ascetic exercise. 

Falckner visited the valley early that winter and confirmed 
Johann Jurgen Losch at Weiserdorp, but recorded no other min- 
istration in the New York book. 

The people at Schoharie were glad to have any sort of a minister, 
and so took up with the idea that van Dieren should become their 
domine. Just what he told them about his ministerial status is 
hard to make out from the confused story which was told about 
him later. Probably he told some that he was ordained, and told 
others that he needed at least some further ordination to make him 
a full-fledged minister. In order to regularize his position, his sup- 
porters decided to recommend that whatever further acts were 
necessary should be performed, in order that he might become their 
pastor. In the spring of 1721, two letters were sent to Falckner, 
dated May 21 and 26 respectively, both of which came from Scho- 
harie. These informed Justus that a High-German pastor had 
arrived from New York. They admitted that he was a tailor, but 
they didn’t mind this. They accepted his statement that he had 
been sent to them by Pastor Boehme in London. They put them- 
selves on record as being pleased with van Dieren. They requested 
Pastor Falckner to examine this candidate and ordain him for their 
church. 

Falckner felt that this request demanded something beyond his 
powers. He forwarded the documents to the Swedish ministers on 
the Delaware. This attempt to get van Dieren ordained went sour. 
The man himself had soured it by his interview with Lidman. The 
Swedish parsons explained that they were no longer headed by a 
“praepositus” who held, as Rudman had, a faculty to ordain, issued 
by the Swedish Church. This excused them gracefully from making 
the unpleasant choice between ordaining a man whose fitness for 
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the job was obviously lacking, and refusing a call for help from 
a man who so sorely needed it. This made the ordination impos- 
sible. Falckner’s congregations did not have the funds which would 
finance a trip to Amsterdam for van Dieren, that he might receive 
orders. Even if the friends of Falckner had possessed the money, it 
is doubtful if they would have felt like sinking it in Johannes 
Bernhard. He had not won the approval of many except the van 
Buskirks and Schuetze. The rest were generally opposed to him. 

This left van Dieren up in the air again, but delay and disap- 
pointment could not, quench the sublime faith which Johannes 
Bernhard had —in himself. He returned to New York, confident 
that he would be provided for. He read no warning in the fate of 
the emissaries from Schoharie to London, two of whom had already 
returned empty-handed. The tailor did profit by the experience in 
the valley the year before. He decided that he would not face the 
cold of a second winter there alone. He looked about to find some- 
one who would be willing to see to it that his socks were darned, 
his blankets in order, his meals prepared, and his house as com- 
fortable as the rigorous climate would permit. Perhaps it was 
because this arrangement would so heighten his efficiency in the 
Lord’s vineyard that this time he was not dissuaded by spiritual 
warnings from entering the bonds of holy wedlock. On August 19, 
1721, Falckner married Johannes Bernhard van Dieren to Maria, 
the daughter of Johann Michael Schuetze. A little later, the tailor 
and his bride went to their home which they set up among the 
pioneers of Schoharie. 

That same fall Justus, too, secured a home of his own. Frank 
Hardik “gave into the care” of his son-in-law “five and twenty 
morgens of woodland.” * Since Justus was not going to live by 
farming, the woodland was a not unwelcome gift. The expression 
“woodland” does imply that it was a left-over which could not be 
sold or cultivated. The first settlers naturally cleared first the land 
which would bring the largest return for their labor. The later 


1 Albany County Records. The exact location of the property cannot be determined. 
Hardik gave it, with a bequest in money, to Falckner’s children. He had survived both 
Justus and Gerritje. From then on, the story of the property cannot be traced. The records 
of Columbia County were destroyed by fire, about 1900. If Benedictus Falckner, or his 
heirs, transferred it after the setting up of Columbia County, the record of that transfer is 
lost. Some accident may uncover the story of the land at a later date. 
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generations found it profitable to clear and plant many acres which 
were still covered with standing trees in 1720. All that the ex- 
pression, five and twenty morgens “bosch landt,’ implies is that 
it was fifty acres that had not yet been brought under the plow. 
When Falckner took it over it had the name “Preuwen Hoeck.” 
This implies that it had some value beyond that of untamed land. 
The meaning “Plum Point” or “Plum Corner” suggests that the 
woodland, even then, supported an orchard of plum trees. It was 
accessible by such roads as there were at the time. A house was 
provided at the place in which he could live and hold’ services. In 
the fall of 1721, Falckner, Gerritje, Anna Catharina, and little 
Sara Justa moved into their new home. 

As a place to live and rear a family, and from which to direct 
his work elsewhere, it was desirable from many points of view. A 
woman with two children is quite a problem for a man in the 
business in which Justus was engaged, if he tries to take them along 
with him. The prospects were that he would have a typical Dutch 
family of many children. The possibility of the continual moving 
of a large household was one which neither Justus nor Gerritje 
could face hopefully. There must be a place where Gerritje could 
stay and the little Falckners grow up in a home atmosphere. If 
this fixed place were the house on Little Queen Street in New York, 
she would spend the most of her time among strangers, while her 
husband was making the long circuit of his scattered stations. If 
there were to be a fixed home, it was wise that it should be where 
Gerritje had friends and relatives to be company for her when 
Justus was away, and to help in case of sickness or trouble. 

Preuwen Hoeck was advantageously located for the prosecution 
of Falckner’s work. When Frank Hardik finally loosened up and 
made a gift of the place to his son-in-law, he did not put Justus 
out on a limb away from his people. It was almost at the center 
of population in his parish up-river. The only point which could 
compete with it in advantages was somewhere in the Palatine set- 
tlements, a little farther down the river. These villages, however, 
were a special case. There was always the possibility that another 
Lutheran pastor would come over from Germany to take care of 
them. The largest group of Dutch Lutherans lived in or near 
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Claverack. Ten miles away, around Kinderhook, were eight fam- 
ilies. Seven miles away, around Noeten Hoeck, were two more 
families. In and about Claverack there were eight families of the 
van Hoesen connection, related to Gerritje and ten other families, 
some of whom were allied to the van Hoesens. Back from the river 
at Taghkanik, where Livingstone Manor extended behind the Lower 
Manor of Rensselaerwyck until it touched Claverack, there were 
seven families of Palatines. A dozen miles south, but still in Liv- 
ingstone Manor, at Taar Bosch, there were about thirty more 
Palatine families. Besides these there were three other families 
resident at scattered places in the Manor. Within a radius of eighteen 
miles from Preuwen Hoeck Falckner had seventy families of his 
people. Except for the few weeks in the fall and spring, when the 
river was freezing over and thawing out, the dozen families at 
Loonenburg, Klinckenberg, and Coxsackie could come across the 
river to services. The Lutherans at Albany, New York, Newburgh, 
and the Raritan could be reached as easily from Claverack as from 
anywhere else. It was easier to get from there to Germantown and ~ 
Rhinebeck than from Loonenburg. The only place which was less 
accessible from there was West Camp, which was a special case 
anyway. | 

When Falckner established himself in the house at Claverack in 
the fali of 1721, he gave it the name Gospel Hoeck, or “Gospel 
Corner.” This became, all too late for permanence, a sanctuary. 
He referred to it frequently in his records in the Kercken Boeck 
as “the church in my house.” To it came the Palatines from Tagh- 
kanik and Taar Bosch. Some brought bundles, out of which were 
unwrapped tiny babies to receive Holy Baptism. Many of these 
infants were so very young that we, with our modern ideas about 
the care of children, shudder at the risk which they ran of being 
killed by pneumonia. Others came — young couples, with many 
a blush and giggle, to arrange for the calling of the banns and the 
final solemnizing of holy matrimony. Still others, sad-faced and 
hurried, urged the domine to hasten to the bedside of the sick and 
the dying. Through the last two years of his life, whenever he was 
at home in Gospel Hoeck, people were coming to him. 

The home of Justus at Claverack was not without the presence 
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of one of Falckner’s own kin. Daniel’s daughter, Anna Catharina, 
came up the river in the fall of 1721 to live with her uncle. From 
the domine’s hands she received confirmation on the fourth day of 
January, 1722. Gerritje’s brother, William Hardik, soon won the 
hand of Anna Catharina. Justus married them on the twenty- 
second of April, in the same year in which she was confirmed. She 
lived the rest of her life in Claverack, and bore her share in the 
activities of the life of the Lutheran church which Berkenmeyer 
established. 

While Falckner was setting up his home at Claverack, van 
Dieren went to Schoharie. Here he announced that he was or- 
dained, but kept up his efforts to secure the ordination which would 
make his boast the truth. In keeping with his claims that he was 
already in the holy ministry, he broke the bread of the Lord’s 
Supper for the people. His method of administering the sacrament 
was a combination of the Lutheran and Reformed uses, further 
enriched by some ceremonial, which may have been of his own 
devising, but may have been, in some curious manner, derived from 
the Russian Orthodox Church. This ritual act was offensive to the 
Lutheran and Reformed alike. When he came to the words “brake 
it” in the service, he laid aside the book and broke the long loaves 
or the round cakes into four parts. Then he cut them into disks 
with the knife, and broke the disks into smaller pieces. With this 
act completed, he resumed the book and continued with the words 
of institution. This ceremonial, wherever he got it, offended the 
congregation deeply. 

Fifty-two members at Schoharie wrote a letter to Falckner and 
made a protest against van Dieren’s presumption. He was skating 
on very thin ice, boasting at Schoharie that he was ordained, and 
begging Justus at Claverack to arrange for his ordination. These 
two conflicting stories could not be kept apart forever. At last the 
Saxon and the Prussian met. Justus asked Johannes Bernhard, 
point-blank, if he were ordained. Van Dieren was caught, but tried 
to put a bold face on it. He declared that he was ordained. Falckner 
reproached him for not telling him about it. Van Dieren had to 
think fast, but he was unable to think very cleverly. He said that 
he had been restrained by the devil from letting Falckner know of 
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his ordination. This lame excuse made it all too apparent that van 
Dieren had not been ordained at all. Falckner could not do much 
to soften the blow which this revelation was to the people at 
Schoharie. The flock there was disrupted by the shock of the dis- 
covery. So ashamed were they that the church, and even the par- 
sonage which the pioneers had built to provide a roof over the 
heads of Johannes Bernhard and Maria, dropped into the hands of 
the Reformed people, who had been in Haeger’s charge. There 
was nothing left for van Dieren to do but pack up his few belong- 
ings and go back to New York, to his father-in-law and his neglected 
trade of tailor. 

The evidence of van Dieren’s falsity had a disastrous effect on 
Falckner himself. As a young man, he had been horrified by the 
ethical and spiritual slump of many of the people who came to 
Pennsylvania with high ideals and noble purposes. The pure spir- 
itual urge of the Society of Friends had not been strong enough to 
withstand a slide into laxity which shocked him. Justus had striven 
for two decades to combine the moral and spiritual urge of Pietism 
with the Lutheran tradition of good order. Now, as he was begin- 
ning to feel his own strength failing him, he found that Pietism, 
too, had its moral derelicts. Van Dieren had shamelessly lied to 
the people at Schoharie who had trusted him. His presumption at 
the altar in breaking the bread of the Holy Communion as if he 
had the authority to do so, opened Falckner’s eyes to the danger 
which such enthusiastic but unprincipled cranks held for the future 
of the work to the upbuilding of which he had given his life. His 
fond hope that such ignorant volunteer workers might supplement 
his own personal efforts withered. As the shadows were beginning 
to close about him, Falckner encountered in van Dieren a type 
specimen of the Pietist who had become a moral derelict. The 
disillusioned pastor wrote of Johannes Bernhard: “In him we find 
great craftiness in place of Christian prudence, great obstinacy in 
place of humility. To prove this I will not give myself the trouble.” 
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XVIII 
The End 


In the last years of Falckner’s life he performed two marriages 
which held in store the destiny of his work. In 1717, he married 
Johannes, the son of Jan Caspersen Hallenbeck, to Willentje van 
Buskirk of Hackensack. This tied the son of the most loyal of the 
up-river Lutherans with the clan of Hackensack which was in- 
fatuated with van Dieren. After Falckner’s death, van Dieren 
built up among the Hallenbecks of Coxsackie, the Colliers, and 
the van Schaacks a following which drifted away from the Lutheran 
church, and a dozen years later turned up in the Reformed Dutch 
Church which was organized at Coxsackie in 1732. 

In the summer of 1723 he solemnized another wedding at the 
house of Jan van Loon at Vluegt Hoeck. The groom was Matthys, 
the youngest son of old Jan, and the bride was Annatje, the daugh- 
ter of Hannes La Grange, deacon on the New York Kerkenraad. 
Matthys was already taking charge of the homestead, as the youngest 
son often did. Jan, Sr., did not wait for a will to divide his estate 
after his death. He split up his wealth among his children about 
this time, and so Matthys had a property of his own to which to 
take his wife. This was a necessary detail of matrimony among the 
better families in those days, as a good job is in our own. 

The distribution of the patrimony of the van Loons had its 
effect later on the local history of the Lutheran Church. Jan, Jr., 
was given the property which sloped up to the top of the Klincken- 
berg hill. Niclaes took the rich flats, now near the West Shore 
Railroad. Albert had the choicest part, now called the upper vil- 
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lage of Athens. It was here that the lot was given on which Zion 
Lutheran Church was built, and which is covered by the present 
building. Matthys had the land around Vluegt Hoeck, in what is 
now the lower village of Athens. He lived on this property for 
the rest of his days, and it remained in the possession of his descend- 
ants until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when it was 
bought and laid out as the village of Athens. Before Berkenmeyer, 
the successor of Falckner, arrived, Jan, Sr., had died and was buried 
in the plot of the farm set aside for a family cemetery. Matthys 
and all his family were buried here, and the village corporation of 
Athens still cares for the acre where the forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. 

About this time Haeger also died. He was the last man who 
could minister to the High Germans in their own tongue. This 
simply added another weight to the burden which Falckner had 
to carry. He knew that, before he should be dead a week, there 
would be a strong attempt to push van Dieren into some position. 
He began advising the officials of the Lutheran Churches in New 
York and Albany County to seek refuge with the Consistory of 
the Lutherans in Amsterdam, in case they were suddenly called 
upon to provide themselves with pastoral care. 

At long last, Gerritje bore Justus a son. On April 11, 1723, 
Justus christened him Benedictus. According to all Dutch pre- 
cedent, he should have been called Frank, after Gerritje’s father, 
or at least Daniel, after his paternal grandfather. This break with 
custom in naming the first-born son is significant. It is more than 
a flashback to the facile Latin of those student days at Halle, thirty 
years before, when he sat at the feet of Francke. The name Bene- 
dictus means “blessed.” Perhaps there is an echo of the song which 
the aged Zacharias sang over his son, John the Baptist, who came 
to gladden the old age of his parents. In a deeper sense the name 
Benedictus was the domine’s verdict on his own life. Falckner 
himself was blessed. The whole of his life had been a following 
of the virtues to which Christ promised his blessing in the Beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount. If ever a man was poor in 
spirit, meek, hungry and thirsty for rightousness, pure in heart, a 
peacemaker, and, alas, one persecuted, and who had cause to 
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mourn, it was the blessed Justus, the host and pastor of Gospel 
Hoeck. 

Little Benedictus was born into a house where the accents of 
many a language echoed over his cradle. His father and mother 
spoke the Hudson River Dutch which was the mother tongue of 
the whole immediate neighborhood. It was not quite good Holland 
Dutch, but was tinged with the Frisian speech, verging on Danish, 
which Volckje and Jan Fransen van Hoesen had brought with 
them from Schleswig. They had spoken it sometimes in their home 
on the Fuyk in Beverwyck, seventy years before, when old Willem 
Jeuriansen used to come home drunk and find fault with Volcke’s 
cooking. Gerritje’s mother had heard this spoken at times when 
she was a child. Sometimes in the house at Gospel Hoeck, when 
a conversation was in full swing in Hudson River Dutch, a Palatine 
would enter the house, and Justus would switch to High German. 
Then an English official, or perhaps a Yankee from over the Berk- 
shires, would drop in, and Falckner would converse with such a 
visitor in the language which was destined to be spoken in Clave- 
rack in another sixty years. 

A little while after the birth and baptism of Benedictus, Justus 
made his usual journey down the river to his many stations. He 
did not visit the Raritan this summer. It is not known when his 
brother Daniel was ordained, and whether he was already in charge 
of this station. The fact that Domine Berkenmeyer accorded him 
all the rights and respect due to a Lutheran parson seems to be 
adequate proof that he had been ordained, for Berkenmeyer was 
no man to tolerate any irregular assumption of the powers of a 
minister. It is quite possible that the ordination had taken place 
very recently. Daniel’s daughter, Anna Catharina, had been con- 
firmed by Justus, a little while before. The delay of the rite until 
she was of marriage age is not unusual, but taking it out of her 
father’s hands, if he was ordained, is a little different. It is a slight 
indication on which to build proof that Daniel was not ordained 
in 1722, yet it may be the explanation. If his brother could take 
part of his work, Justus was glad that summer to be relieved of 
the duty. 

The fewness of the number of entries in the Kercken Boeck 
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during the summer of 1723 indicates that Justus was a sick man. 
These entries are not in his handwriting, but were copied by Berk- 
enmeyer from Falckner’s Handboekje. Despite the fact that he 
felt that his strength was ebbing rapidly, he tried to carry on. The 
last entry reads: “September 4, 1723, baptized at Philipsburg at 
the upper mill, in the house of David Sturm, Johan Peter, born in 
the middle of June, at the same place. Father, Peter Hentz; 
mother, Maria. Witness: Johan Berger.” Philipsburg is the modern 
Yonkers. Johan Berger is the son of Berger Meyndertsen, and so 
the grandson of Meyndert Fredericksen, the blacksmith of Albany. 

In his book, Justus Falckner, Sachse tells us: “After this his 
history becomes a blank, the only documentary note being a memo- 
randum made by Pastor Knoll in the records of the Lutheran 
Church in Newburgh: “Pastor Justus Falckner, deceased, Anno 
1723.” While the record ceases, there is a living tradition, which 
is SO consistent with the facts, and which has just enough authentic 
detail to make the writer quite sure that it is trustworthy, though 
there is no documentary evidence to confirm it. 

In 1836, Mr. Peloubet, the postmaster at Athens, N. Y., and a 
former historian of the village, said that the local tradition at that 
place was that Falckner had died at Kingsbury. He, however, did 
not know where Kingsbury was, nor did any other person in the 
place, not even Miss Nellie McKnight, who was historian at the 
time. Later, Mr. Walter Miller of Germantown, N. Y., a man 
well versed in the local lore, brought out the fact that, around the 
date of the death of Justus Falckner, Queensbury, at East Camp, 
was so called. The persistence of just this name in the local tradi- 
tion, long after any one knew where the place was, seems to estab- 
lish the accuracy of that tradition, as to an authentic detail. 

Many descendants of Justus Falckner, particularly those of the 
family of Nicolaus van Hoesen, who married Sara Justa, the second . 
daughter of the domine, live in Athens, and have lived there for 
nearly two centuries. Very likely it was in the family of the van 
Hoesens that this tradition, with its one confirming detail, which 
no one could have invented, was handed down from generation to 
generation. The location fits in well with what we know from 
documentary sources. 
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We may reconstruct the story of his last days something like 
this. He left New York and journeyed north. Whatever calls he 
may have made, or ministrations he may have performed, he was 
too feeble to enter in his handboekje. He would, of course, have 
traveled by water. He may have visited Newburgh, Pieter Lassen’s, 
or elsewhere. So he came to Germantown, which was not so far 
from Claverack. It may be that someone from Newburgh accom- 
panied him, which may explain the Knoll record at Newburgh, 
rather than at New York. If Falckner went on from here, his 
lifeless body was carried on to be interred at Gospel Hoeck. Like 
the man he was, he died with his boots on, doing his job to the 
very last, dying away from home, following the long circuit which 
wore out his life. 

Today one may visit the site of Kingsbury, which is more often 
recorded as Queensbury. The long street, running due west down 
the hill from the site where the Lutheran church was afterward 
built, is now a houseless lane. A tangle of sumac bushes covers 
the plot where stood the house built by Haeger and used for serv- 
ices. On the south side of this lane stretches the old church glebe. 
Some of the older inhabitants of Germantown can remember a 
time when the old gravestones still dotted many places on this 
ground, which is now unbroken fields and orchards. A few years 
ago, when the road on the east side of the glebe was rebuilt, the 
excavation brought to light many of the forgotten dead who had 
lain undisturbed for nearly two centuries. 

It was in this place that Justus laid down the burden which 
Rudman, Bjorck, and Sandel had laid upon him almost twenty 
years before in Old Swedes in Philadelphia. It does not take much 
imagination to see, on a golden autumn afternoon, what Falckner 
saw in his last glimpse of God’s good world before he closed his 
eyes upon it forever. Take your stand at the site of the old Lutheran 
church, just east of the present highway, and at the end of the 
lane. A residence now occupies the spot, and the present Lutheran 
building is much farther south. Look down the faint road that 
was once the main street of Queensbury. One can almost imagine 
that the cornshocks along the lane are the gables of the weather- 
beaten little houses of the Palatines, which, the year that Justus 
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died, had already been battered by the storms of a dozen winters. 
The flaming sumacs, which cover the same plot, simulate the little 
building where three pastors of two native German faiths had 
broken the bread of life to these exiles, and preached to them in 
their mother tongue. 

As one raises his eyes to the next plane of distance, the help 
of fancy is needed even less. The clearings then were smaller and 
the pine trees more numerous, so there was less autumn coloring in 
the forest, and the patches of golden stubble from which the grain 
had recently been reaped were smaller. But the outline of the 
lower hills toward the river was the same in arrangement of masses 
as it is today. Beyond them, the broad surface of the Hudson 
catches the afternoon sun, and gleams shining blue for us, just as it 
shone the last time for the blessed Justus. Beyond the river, the 
little clearings and shingled roofs of Georgetown, Elizabethtown, 
and Newtown made a touch of human handiwork on the edge of 
the great untamed continent, which extended from those little 
fields, unconquered and untouched, on to the Pacific Ocean. 

Out of the midst of the forest beyond the river, the great bulk 
of the Catskills loomed, blue and clear. The autumn mists could 
not blot them out, but only mellow them in a sort of golden halo. 
What better comfort could Justus have found than in the words 
of the Psalmist: 


I will lift up mine eyes-unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Behold, he that keepeth thee 

Shall not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel 

Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 


And so, Justus Falckner moved out of this world, and the world 
of Justus Falckner moved on without him. But it was a world 
that would remember him — his unique character, his unflagging 
devotion, his unusual experiences—-and thank God for having 
known him, Justus, the blessed. 
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Evertsen, Jan, 56, 62 

Evertsen, Jacob, 62, 66f., 74 

Evertsen (Terwilliger), Johannes, 
109, 146 


Fabritius, Jacob, 41 
Falckner, Anna Catharina, 159f., 
164, 169, 171, 175 
Falckner, Benedictus, 174f. 
Falckner, Christian, 2 
Falckner, Daniel, 1-3, 5-12, 15, 
e213.) 81; 90; 99, 101, 
Peto 15, 134, 171, 175 
Falckner, Gerritje, 164, 169, 174f. 
Falckner, Justus 
Early life, 1-3 
Influence of Pietism, 4-11 


Arrival in America, 12 
In Pennsylvania, 13-23 
Call to New York, 24-30 
Ordination, 31-37 
New York, 38-47 
First visit to Albany, 48-56 
The Kercken Boeck, 57-59 
Fundamental Instruction, 75-79 
Relation to Palatines, 89-106, 
127-30, 136-37, 143-44 
Courtship, 119, 155 
Marriage, 156f. 
Children, 159, 165, 174 
New Home, 169 
Death, 176f. 
Falckner, Paul Christian, 2 
Falckner, Sara Justa, 118, 165f., 
169, 176 
Falkenberg, 12 
Farmer, Edward, 21 
Fischer, Johann, 94f., 97 
Fischer, Maria, 95 
Fishkill, 94 
Fiske, 108 
Fletcher, Gov. Benjamin, 25, 116 
Fort Orange, 42f. 
Francke, August Hermann, 6f., 9, 
10-12, 49, 92, 174 
Frankfort on the Main, 9, 14 
Fransen, Jan, 53 
Fredericksen, Meyndert, 48, 52, 
54, 59, 63, 65, 74, 84, 109, 
126, 176 
Fredericksen, Neeltje, 63 
Freehold, 119 
Fuchsendorp, 165 
Fullerton, Thomas, 103 
Furly, Benjamin, 9, 14, 20 


Gansevoort, Harmen, 82-84 

Georgetown, 178 

Germantown, N. Y., 104, 112, 
123..125, 1458, 1527159; 161; 
165, 170, 176f. 


Germantown, Pa., 8f., 
20f. 

Geysbert uyt den Bogaert, Long, 
48, 59 

Geysbertsen uyt den Bogaert, 
Claes, 48, 88 

Geysbertsen uyt den Bogaert, 
Williamje, 88 

Glaucha, 7, 9 

Gloria Dei Church, 18f., 23, 27, 
31, 81, 164 

Governor’s Island, 102 

Graham, Augustus, 130 

Grauberger, Philip Peter, 139 

Great Imboght, 51f. 

Green Neck, 139 

Greene County, 77, 79, 113 

Greenville, 119 

Gregg, Alexander, 111 

Gregg, Catharina, 111 

Guinea, Arie van, 143 

Guinea, Daniel van, 143 


Haarlem Heights, 48 

Hackensack, 39, 42, 45, 57f., 
BIE 02021582152. 1545173 

Haeger, Johann Friederich, 100ff., 


105f., 123ff., 134f., 137, 142, 
144f,, 147, 150, 158, 161f, 
172, 174 


Halle, 7, 10ff., 19, 49, 92, 154, 
174 

Hallenbeck, Anna Jacobsen, 109f., 
152 

Hallenbeck, Casper Jacobsen, 114 

Hallenbeck, Casper Jansen, 85 

Hallenbeck, Dreeper, 110 

Hallenbeck, Elizabeth, 62 

Hallenbeck, Hans (Hannes), 118 

Hallenbeck, Hendryckje, 110, fe 

Hallenbeck, Isaac, 53 

Hallenbeck, Isaac Caspersen, 65, 
82ff., 98 

Hallenbeck, Jacob, 110 
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Hallenbeck, Jacob Caspersen, 53, 
61, 66, 79, 84, 87, 110, 148 

Hallenbeck, Jacob Isaacsen, 97 

Hallenbeck, Jacob Jacobsen, 82 

Hallenbeck, Jan Caspersen, 62f., 
67, 72, 74,78, A 114, 146, 
166, 173 

Hallenbeck, Johann, 108 

Hallenbeck, Johannes, 173 

Hallenbeck, Magdalena, 114 

Hallenbeck Maria, 84, 87, 109 

Hallenbeck, Mary, 62 

Hallenbeck, Neeltje, 119 

Hallenbeck, Rachel, 84, 166 

Hallenbeck, Rebecca, 84, 112 

Hallenbecks, 61, 67, 79 

Hardik, Frank, 66, 74, 112, 168f. 

Hardik, Gerritje, 119, 153, 155ff. 

Hardik, Jan, 66 

Hardik, Volckje, 66 

Hardik, Willem (William), 73, 
742473 

Hartwick, 141 

Haysbury, 152 

Heesberg, 152 

Hentz, Johan Peter, 176 

Hentz, Maria, 176 

Hentz, Peter, 176 

Hermans, Lysabeth, 110 

Hieronymius, Geertruy, 62f. 

Hill, Carolus, 95 

Hill, Charles, 75 

Hill, Mary, 75, 82, 94f., 97 

Hincke, Christian, 160 

Hinkle, Gerhard, 159 

Hoesen, van, 53, 61, 119, 170 

Hoesen, Catharina van, 64, 66, 
74, 159 

Hoesen, Hannes van, 65, 74, 86, 
146 

Hoesen, Jacob Jansen van, 64, 146 

Hoesen, Jan van, 67, 118 

Hoesen, Jan Fransen van, 66, 74, 
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Hoesen, Jan Jurgensen van, 68 

Hoesen, Jan Volckartsen van, 68, 
28! 

Hoesen, Jurgen van, 67, 112, 114 

Hoesen, Marya van, 74 

Hoesear, Nicholas van, 78, 118 

Hoesen, Nicholaus van, 118, 176 

Hoesen, Reynier van, 120 

Hoesen, Volckart van, 65, 74, 86, 
111, 120 

Hoffman, Martin, 110 

Hoffman, Zacharias (Jacharias), 
110, 131 

Hoffmeyer, Catharina, 63, 72 

Hoffmeyer, Rachel, 63f., 72 

Hoftmeyer, Willem, 63, 114 

Hogan, William, 73 

Holebeck, 53 

Holland, Henry, 73 

Hollenbeck, 12; see also Hallen- 
beck 

Holstein, 12, 27, 49, 165 

Hong Teelings, 64 

Hoorn (Horn), Barent van, 111 

Hoorn, Christian Cornelisse van, 
86 

Hoorn, Francyntje van, 86 

Hoorn, Margareta van, 86 

Hudson, city of, 53, 112 

Hudson (River), 43, 49f., 59, 
63, 69, 72f. 85ff., 90, 96, 
103f., 106, 110, 113, 115, 124, 
135, 141, 147, 178 

Hudson Valley, 26, 40, 57, 67, 
166 

Huertin, S., 162 

Hundersdon, 152 

Hunter, Robert, 103, 105, 121f., 
130, 135, 141f., 146, 156, 159 

Hunterstown, 152 

Husum, Frans van, 12 

Husum, 53 


Ingoldsby, Colonel, 94 
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Jacobsen, Casper, 53, 65 
Jansen, 67 
Jansen, Albert, 72 
Jansen, Casper, 166 
Jansen, Elsje, 71, 72 
Jansen, Evert, 65, 67, 79, 129, 
146 
Jansen, Jochem, 113 
Jansen, Maria, 72, 82 
Jansen, Pieter, 75, 82 
Jansen, Storm, 67 
Janson, Maria, 95 
Janson, Peter, 95 
Jantje de Irlander, 67 
Jeuriansen, Willem, 175 
Jever, 48 
Jochems, Mary, 48 
Jurgensen, Jan, 67 


Kaatsbaan, 147, 152 

Kaenaerd, James, 73 

Kankill, Emicke, 95 

Kankill, Johannes, 95 

Kankill, Samuel, 95 

Kaspersen, Ian, 64 

Kast, Johann, 135 

Keith, 9 

Kelpius, Magister, 17, 81 

Kempe, Henrich, 58 

Kinderhook, 53, 61, 74, 140, 170 

Kingsbury, 158, 176f. 

Kingston, 40, 51, 84, 110, 131 

Kiskatom, 152, 161 

Klaver Rack, 53 

Klinckenberg, 53, 61f., 64, 66, 
70, 73, 82ff., 87, 105, 109f., 
112, 114, 141, 148, 153, 164f., 
170, 173 

Knoll, 176f. 

Knox, John, 4 

Kocherthal, Joshua, 86f., 90-96, 
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123ff., 131f, 134, 137, 141-44, 
146f., 156, 158-64 


Kocherthal, Louisa Abigail, 97 

Kocherthal, Sibylla Charlotta, 162 

Koster, Henrich Bernhard, 7ff., 
155,17 

Krum Elbow, 51 


Lagrancie, Elsje, 55 

Lagrancie, Gillis, 97 

Lagrancie, Hannes, 44, 46, 84, 
109 : 

Lagrancie, Isaac, 79, 82 

Lagrancie, Jannetje, 79 

Lagrancie, Omie, 55 

La Grange, Annatje, 173 

La Grange, Hannes, 157, 173 

La Grange, Jean de, 44 

La Grange, Omie de, 44 

Landrieth, William, 88 

Langen-Reimsdorf, 1ff. 

Lassen, Cornelia, 72, 96 

Lassen, Johannes, 82 

Lassen, Pieter, 51, 63, 72, 75, 82, 
84f., 96, 98, 120, 129f., 143, 
Ley 

Lassen, Pieter, Jr., 72, 85, 96, 105 

Lassen, William, 72 

Lawson, 85 

Leipzig, 6, 10f. 

Leisler, Jacob, 41f. 

Lidman, Jonas, 165, 167 

Lidmat, Dr., 70, 97, 111 

Lispenard, Abigail, 97 

Livingstone, Gilbert, 142 

Livingstone, John, 135 

Livingstone Manor, 106, 119, 127, 
150ff., 155, 170 

Livingstone, Robert, 103f., 123ff., 
135ff., 141f., 144 

Lockstadt, Georg, 96, 111, 130 

Locksteed, Jurgen, 130, 138 

Loest, Hendrick, 40 

Long Island, 125, 130, 151, 153 

Loon, Albert van, 73, 74, 146, 
173 
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Loon, Jan van, 52, 56, 72, 74, 
112, 114, L1GP11S;44 yea 

Loon, Jan van, Jr, 112, 117, 
164f., 173 

Loon, Johan van, 73, 74 

Loon, Lewis Gwynne van, 131 

Loon, Maria van, 112, 118 

Loon, Matthys van, 173f. 

Loon, Neeltje van, 118 

Loon, Niclaes van, 173 

Loon, van, settlement, 112 

Loons, van, 61, 131 

Loonenburg, 52, 58, 80, 112, 114, 
116f., 119, 127, 129-32, 140, 
146, 150, 155, 157, 159f., 164, 
170 

Loots, Jan, 139 

Losch, Johann Jurgen, 167 

Lovelace, Lord, 92 

Lubeck, 9, 12 

Lydius, Domine, 79f. 


Manhattan Island, 39, 48, 86, 102 

Marttensen, Hendrick, 58 

Massachusetts, 53 

McKnight, Nellie, 176 

Mearson, 59, 61 

Me(c)ken, 60f. 

Mekkaasland, Alexander, 73 

Mekkaasland, Sarah, 73 

Mentzger, 165 

Merritt, Edward, 71 

Meynder(t)sen, Berger, 48, 176 

Meyndertsen, Hannes, 109, 126, 
129, 146 

Michaelsen, Cornelius, 52 

Migrigiri (MacGregory), 
Letischa, 95 

Migrigiri (MacGregory), Peter, 
95 

Mohawk River, 53, 143 

Mohawk Valley, 125 

Moll, Sarah, 71 

Moore, Thomas, 60 


Muhlen, Henrich, 19f., 23, 133 
Munzer, 3 


Naehrung, Henrich, 95 

Nash, Joshua, 71 

Neu-Annsberg, 152 

Neu-Cassel, 152 

Neu-Heesberg, 152 

Neu-Heidelberg, 152 

Neu-Quunsberg, 152 

Neu-Stuttgardt, 152 

Neven, Elsken, 12, 72 

New England, 44, 75f., 95, 105 

New Hamburg, 51, 129 

New Hanover, 159 

New Jersey, 80f., 125, 138, 151, 
13 2 AO 9] 

New London, 75 

New York, 12, 21-29, 33, 38ff., 
42-46, 49f., 56-59, 61f., 65f., 
GI-13, oe 77,” Bo; 89, OT, 
93f., 97f., 100ff., 104f., 107f., 
TIO is 117, -119F:: 125, 
eet 152," 1524t.; 157, 
159ff., 166, 168ff., 172, 174, 
LaF. 

New York, Province of, 52, 151, 
159 

Newburgh, 59, 75, 90-97, 105f., 
Pht..120f:. 1345°137, ° 140, 
$45f5152,.156, 160; 170, 176. 

Newburgh Bay, 51 

Newtown, 106, 142, 178 

Nichols, Hen, 60 

Noeten Hoech, 170 

Normanskill, 108f. 

Nutten Island, 102f., 124 


Old Swedes Church, see Gloria 
Dei 

Oldenberg, 48 

Oliver, Charles, 73 

Oudemans Kill, 143 

Owen, R., 60 


Palatines, 90-93, 96, 98, 100f., 
103-6, 116f., 121-25, 127, 134, 
37h tatty 144, 150.2 155€ 
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Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 9, 14f., 
20f., 90, 99 

Pelletreau, William S., 78 

Peloubet, 176 

Penn, William, 8ff., 13f., 20, 81, 
99 

Pennsylvania, 8, 10, 13f., 16, 20, 
2etg2 p13). OO: F189, 
164, 172 

Pfuhl, Anna Catharina, 130 

Pfuhl, Anna Sophia, 130 

Pfuhl, Peter, 130 

Philadelphia, 8, 14-18, 21f., 24, 
29, 38, 58f., 78, 81, 177 

Philipsburg, 176 

Pletel, Jacob, 96 

Pletel, Johannes, 94 

Pletel, Johannes Jacob, 94 

Piuckamin, N. J., 143 

Practer (Proctor), Helena, 95 

Practer (Proctor), Joseph, 95 

Preuwen Hoeck, 169f. 

Prichard, T., 60 


Quasech Creek, 130 

Quassaick Kill, 75, 82, 87, 91f., 
Jol 07,.130 

Queensbury, 106, 134f., 145, 147, 
0 2. 196, 176. 

Quunsberg, 152 


Ramapo Mountains, 138 

Raritan River, 50, 80, 112, 125, 
143151601 70,,.475 

Ree(s), see Reis 

Reis, Andries, 74 

Rennau, Heinrich, 111, 143 

Rennau, David, 143 

Rensselaer County, 54 


Rensselaerwyck, 43, 53, 62f., 65, 
108, 110, 149f., 170 

Rhinebeck, 147, 150, 152, 161, 
163ff., 170 ; 

Rhode Island, 76 

Roelef Jansen Kill, 104 

Roest, William, 74, 146 

Rohrbach, Anna Catharina, 147 

Rondout Kill, 51 

Rosendaal, 110, 131 

Rostock, 12 

Rotterdam, 8f., 14 

Rudman, Anders, 24 

Rudman, Andreas, 19, 21-42, 47, 
$1,-167,-177 

Rulofsen, Jochem, 70 


Saboriski, Albert, 49, 112 

Sachse, 108, 117, 176 

Salete, Maria Magdalene, 152 

Salisbury, 119 

Sandel, Andreas, 21-25, 32-36 

Saugerties, 103 

Schaack, Arent van, 73, 74, 118, 
130;193 

Schaack, Claes van, 74 

Schaack, Jannetje van, 118 

Schaack, Maria van, 118 

Schaack, Mary van, 73, 74 

Schabonichan, 86 

Schenectady, 41, 109, 126, 129, 
136, 146 

Schleswig, 12, 19, 27, 49, 53, 175 

Schmidt, Johann, 112 

Schoharie, 122, 126f., 129, 134f., 
137, 141ff., 146f., 150, 152, 
165-68, 171f. 

Schuckart, Anna Marie, 6 

Schuenemann, Herman, 137 

Schuetze, Benjamin, 130 

Schuetze, Johann(es) Michael, 
65, 70, 86, 94, 130, 153, 155, 
157, 166, 168 

Schuetze, Maria, 168 
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Schuyler, Alida, 136 

Schuyler, Margareta, 73 

Schuylkill River, 18 

Sharpe, John, 60 

Simmendinger, Anna Maria, 152 

Simmendinger, Ulrich, 151f. 

Slingerlands, 108 

Sloughter, Colonel, 42 

Slyke, Andrew Webster van, 108, 
114 

Somerset County, 112, 143 

Sonneman, Pieter, 70 

Sopos, 51, 79, 96, 110 

Southerland, Margareta, 75 

Southerland, William, 74, 82, 87, 
92, 94, 98, 105 

Spener, Philip Jakob, 4f., 7, 10, 
14, 79, 92 

Springsteen, Andreas, 129 

Springsteen, Catharina, 95 

Springsteen, Georg, 95 

Springsteen, Maria, 95 

Springsteen, Melchior, 129 

Springstein, Gertrauda, 95 

Springstein, Melchior, 95 

Springstein, Samuel, 95 

Staats, Abraham, 63 

Staats, Jochem, 41 

Steentje, 58 

Stonetown, 95 

Storr, Michael, 138 

Sturm, David, 176 

Stuyvesant, 43, 66, 110 

Suffern, 138 

Summerhausen, 111 

Symonse, Engel, 108 


Taar Bosch (Tar Bush), 151, 155, 
170 

Taghkanik, 170 

Talbot, John, 60 

Tappan, 86 

Tappen, Jurrian Theunissen, 40 

Terwilliger, 79, 84, 109 


Thomasius, Christian, 11, 28f. 
Tom, 78, 116 


Ulster County, 103, 130 

Urquhart, Willi, 60 

Utrecht, Pieter Pietersen van 
Woglom van, 42; see also 
Woglom, van 

Uytse, Sara, 48, 59, 64 


Val, Anthony de la, 72 

Vanderzees, 67 

Vedder, Symon Volckartsen, 108f. 

Vesey, Will, 60 

Vesey (Veasy), William, 61, 93, 
156 

Viets, John, 44, 46, 105 

Vluegt Hoeck, 52f., 58, 61, 72, 
173 

Vocht, Margareta, 151 

Vocht, Simeon, 151 

Volck, Anna Catharina, 95 

Volck, Andreas, 95 

Volckartsen, Jan, 67 

Volckartsen, Maria, 86 

Volckje, 175 


Wannermacher, Dietrich, 138 
Webber, Jacon, 95 

Weems, Elizabeth, 73 
Weigand, Anna Catharina, 95 
Weigand, Anna Maria, 87, 95 
Weigand, Michael, 87 
Weimarin, 160 
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Weiser, Conrad, 126, 137 

Weiserdorp, 165, 167 

Wenham, Colonel, 93, 96 

Wesley, John, 4 

Wessels, Geertruy, 72 

Wessels, Jochem, 41f., 63, 72 

Wessels, Tryntje, 63 

West Camp, 94, 106, 121, 141f., 
¥49,:2502-152, 162-165-170 

Westchester County, 125, 153 

Wicaco; (15,422,732 

Wildtwyck, 51, 110 

Williams, Roger, 4 

Wilmington, 22f. 

Winter, Lydia, 95 

Winter, Obadias, 95 

Winter, Susanna, 95 

Wissahickon, 8, 11, 14, 16ff., 81, 
133f. 

Witbeek, Volckert van, 12 

Witt, Emmerentje de, 110 

Witt, Tierck Claessen de, 110 

Woglom, Margareta van, 43, 152 

Woglom, Pieter Pietersen, van, 
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Wolf, Paul, 17 

Wolven, Godfrey, 135, 137 

“Woman in the Wilderness,’ 31 

Wormsdorf, 152 


Zabriskie, 49 
Zimmerman, Johann Jakob, 7f., 
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